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Dry Aged Local Beef // Craft Cocktails 
Private Dining Room // Vegetarian Options 


ON SALE FRIDAY! 


Craft food for craft beer. 


KEANE 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 29 * 8 PM 


JOIN US FOR DINNER! 

WOOD GRILLED STEAKS & SEAFOOI 


GuildandCompany.com 

3 WILLISTON ROAD. SOOTH BURLINGTON. VT • 802.497.1207 


New menu premieres Wednesday, October jrd 


Eats Drinks 

monday- Saturday nam -9pm monday -Saturday nam-close 

Sunday brunch 10-4 Sunday 10-closc 

108 Main Street, Montpelier VT 8 q 2 * 22 jtaps $ 


HIGHER GROUND AND EVEIMKO PRESENT 

RRISSEY 

|m“KRiSTBEN YOUNG 


UES, OCT. 16 - 8 PM 

FLVNN THEATRE, 153 MAIN ST. BURLINGTON, VI 

TICKETS: WWW.FLYNNTIX.ORG 
80Z.86.FLYNN OR FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFIGE 



Spruce Peak 
PERFORMING 


Tickets On Sale Now! 

New Membership Opportunities Available! 


Al?TQ PPMTED «ew memoersmp opportunities j 

AKIS V^tNltR VisltSpruoePeakArts.org 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT to learn about member benefits 


The Perlman Music Progra: 




Founded by Toby Perlman 19 years ago, the Perlman Music Program 
(PMP) offers unparalleled musical training to young string players of 
rare and special talent 

The second annual PMP residency at SPPAC features 24 young 
vrtuosi, alumni of the Perlman program in concerts and rehearsals 
open to the public. 
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SMOKED MEAT -k LIBATIONS 


MORE THAN JUST SMOKED MEATS. 


Many vegetarian and gluten-free items available! 

RHAPSODY TEMPEH BURGER, Intel b* «itb h,.d, i w . »i..d, m \, tik, Ami m... ««™l pm M, 
""" muffins bihr, s«.i p.ui. Wni pnd«n t . HOUSE MADE VEGGIE BURGER, ^ '«• fr '"‘ k 

fri«, mind field pros salad, smil polilo hies, house fielded n K i.s. SMOKED TEMPEH PLATE HmHks 

cake, pinko fried pimento ckeese with chili pepper jin, fcaky spin ir h solid, Vermont cheese and mac. 

SIX BY SIXPOINT Thursday, October 18 th , 4pm - Midnight 


^ 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont^ 


Precipice or Crossroads: 

A Symposium on the Future of Public Research Universities 
October 10-12, University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 


FR1 11/9 • 7:30PM 

CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 

Works by Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Brahms and Smetana 

SAT 11/10 • 7:30PM 

ORCHESTRAL & CHORAL CONCERT 

Conducted by Maestros Itzhak Perlman and Patrick Romano 


Sponsored by: 

MORGAN AND 
SIDNEY STARK 


^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


Humanities and the Role of Public Universities 

James A. Leach 

Chair, National Endowment for the Humanities 

October 10th *5:30 p.m. 

Billings /Ira Allen Lecture Hall 

Between a New Rock and a Bad Hard Place: 

Public Research Universities at Risk 

Robert Zemsky 

Learning Alliance for Higher Education, University of Pennsylvania 

October 11th • 5:30 p.m. 

Silver Maple Ballroom • Dudley H. Davis Center 
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We Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) nol-tor-protil arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 








HURRY... 
THEY WILL NOT 
LAST LONG! 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS, VSA VERMONT, AND THE 
MERVYN L. BRENNER FOUNDATION PRESENT 


“Africa's most extraordinary band.”- The Guardian (London) 
Tearing off the roof with Congolese rhumba, Cuban salsa, 
and James Brown rock n’ soul 


For handicapped access requests contact KCP : igji 
802-357-4616orinfo@KingdomCounty.com. & 

Sponsors include: Vt Department of Education, Burlington High School, ^QD))) 

Vt Human Rights Commission, Rhino Foods, Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts, Burlington Discover Jazz Festival, 

and Burlington City Arts. Media sponsors include: SEVEN DAYS 


FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 


Community Health Improvement 

HEALTHSOURCE 

FALL 2012 CLASSES AND SCHEDULE 


ALPINE SKIING 8 SNOWBOARDING 
INJURIES: PREVENTION 
STRATEGIES AND MANAGEMENT 
when Wednesday, 10 / 17 , 6:30-8pm 
where Medical Center Campus, 
Burlington 

HOW TO CATCH MORE ZZZ 
when Thursday, 10 / 18 , 6-7:3opm 
where Medical Center Campus, 
Burlington 


PARENTING FOR BLENDED AND 
NON-TRADITIONAL FAMILIES 

when Monday, 10/22, 6:30-8pm 
where Medical Center Campus, 
Burlington 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Pre-registration is required. 

Please visit our website at 
FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 
or call 802-847-2278. 


7:30PM, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16TH, 
BURLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 

Tickets $25 advance; $30 at the door. 

Available at the Flynn Theater Box Office or by calling 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
Or online at FlynnTix.org. Free admission for students under 18, 

New Americans, and people with disability - at the door or by contacting 
KCP (802-357-4616 or info@KingdomCounty.com). 


Great 


5AVE • SAVE • SAVE 

2012 Honda Accords. GREAT LEASE 

APR 0.9% up to 60 months. 
APR L9% up to 72 months. 


everybody knows somebody 

wholovesahonda 


The ?Lu±omojter HONDA 

RTE.7 SHELBURNE, VT I 800.639.8033 I 802.985.8411 I TheAutomasterHonda.com 
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OCTOBER 3-10. 2012 



Mr. President, 



You Blew It! 


facing 

facts 

EXIT P01 

Oov. Shumlin 

inquiring about his 



That’s how many times in the past 
18 months Vermont State Police 
have used stun guns on people in 
mental health crises, according to 
Vermont Public Radio. 


journalism. 

THE DARK NIGHT 

Burlington's Tild 
Archambeau beat 
up a would-be 

into his cor. then 
chased him down 
the street. Someone 
get this guy a cape! 


TOPFIVE 











SEVEN DAYS 

COLD HARD FACTS. 



feed back 


Don Edfiert. Cathy Raarner. Colby Roberts 



ROOK, MOM 

I just wanted to thank Sarah Tuff for the 
great article [“When the Levy Breaks 
You,” September 26]! I am a parent of 
one of those “rooks,” and he did this race 
with three others that he has gotten to 
know over the last six weeks. Since we 
have very little contact with our son and 
won’t be able to see him until parents 
weekend, a lot of details of his rook life 
don’t make it our way. This article was so 
well written and descriptive, I felt like for 
the first time since we dropped him off 
that I got to share a day in his life! I very 
much enjoyed the descriptions and the 
humor. I am so glad that Norwich posted 
this article on their Facebook page. 

Kelly Jenkins 

DENVER, COLO. 


FOUR-WAY SAY 

Living on Pine Street, I have learned how 
a four-way intersection works; others, 
not so much [Whiskey Tango Foxtrot, 
September 26]. The issue is those who 
don’t pay attention. Once I was turning 
left onto Home Avenue from Pine and 
had a biker — who was on the wrong side 
of the road and texting — almost run into 
the broad side of my car for not paying 
attention. The only reason he didn't run 
into me was because I yelled through my 
window at him to put the phone down. 


He then apologized after he realized 
what was going on. 

At the same four-way, a car and a city 
bus on the way to the garage witnessed a 
New Yorker in a blue truck with a white 
tailgate run the stop sign. He just contin- 
ued on through after the car in front of 
him went. He almost clipped my car as 
he spun through, cutting me off. 

Speaking of all of the problems with 
four-ways, how about when two or three 
cars run the red light, ignore the pedes- 
trians in the crosswalks and skirt around 
buses. How on Earth is this safe, or sane? 

Elisa Orvis 
BURLINGTON 


P'ED OFF ABOUT FUSION 

[Re “Pragmatism or Purity: Is ‘Fusion’ 
Good for the Progressive Party?” 
September 26]: As a former secretary of 
the Vermont Progressive Party’s coordi- 
nating committee who helped organize 
the write-in primary campaign for 
Annette Smith on the Progressive ballot, 
I suggest the answer to Kevin Kelley’s 
excellent question about whether the 
Progressive Party "can maintain its inde- 
pendence and relevance” is a resounding 
"no.” I do agree with Chris Pearson that 
“withoutProg leadership and uncompro- 
mising advocacy. Democrats wouldn’t 
have advanced” on health care, Vermont 


Straw Daps is published by Da Capo Publishing Inc TIM NEWCOMB 
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Yankee, GMO and same-sex marriage 
issues. Those were the good old days of 
the Vermont Progressive Party. Once the 
Progressive pragmatists changed stripes 
to become P/D or D/P, such claims will 
never again be valid. 

VPP’s platform 
Progressives will ‘‘cal- 
culate the economic 
impact resulting from 
the degradation of 
Vermont’s natural re- 
sources when evaluat- 
ing the state's economic 
development" and will 
“promote environmen- 
tally sound use of Vermo 
natural resources by supporting 
composting, expanding recycling, re- 
ducing hazardous waste, and restoring 
polluted sites to environmental health." 

Yet VPP stands with Democrat Gov. 
Peter Shumlin and together have green- 
lighted Green Mountaint Power’s dev- 
astation of Vermont’s natural resources, 
thereby violating VPP core principles 
that “Vermont’s natural environment is 
the foundation of our health, quality of 
life and economy.” 

Whether P/D or D/P, there can be 
no denial that P has been forsaken for 
political expediency. 

Peggy Sapphire 

CRAFTSBURY 


GOOD PICKS 

Vermonters are lucky to have Seven 
Days to honor one of our state's best 
bands: Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite 
Plowboys [“A Tasteful Ruckus,” 
September 26]. Maybe luckier, it was 
written by one of the paper’s best writ- 
ers, Dan Bolles, who is always articulate 
and well researched in his work. Grace 
Potter and Phish aside, there are bands 
like Banjo Dan that have played every 
town hall, village green and gazebo from 
Newport to Wilmington for the people 
of Vermont. Again, with a nod toward 
Woody, I repeat: “for the people." 

Spencer Lewis 
BETHEL 


WHAT HOFFER OFFERS 

As Ken Picard observes in “Crunch 
Time” [September 19], Doug Hoffer, the 
Democratic and Progressive candidate 
for state auditor, manifests a “quiet con- 
fidence” as he campaigns. He is a man 
of integrity who has 24 years of experi- 
ence as a policy analyst in Vermont, in- 
cluding five years under contract to the 
state auditor. And he possesses qualities 
that are even more important than his 
impressive resume: professionalism, 


high ethical standards and political 
independence. 

As the author of the Vermont Wage 
Gap Study and other studies that have 
had a crucial positive impact on legisla- 
in Vermont, Doug 
has demonstrated a 
talent for distilling 
complicated issues 
words that ordinary 
people can understand. 
That talent will come in 
handy when he is auditor, 
and it will benefit us all. 

I saw the high quality of 
Doug's work when he worked 
in the Community and Economic 
nt Office in Mayor Bemie 
ion, where I served 
as city clerk. Sen. Sanders has endorsed 
Doug, saying that he “will make an out- 
standing auditor” and be “the kind of 
strong and effective watchdog we need 
in the auditor’s office.” 

I could not agree more. Doug Hoffer 
is uncommonly well qualified for the job 
that he seeks, and I am proud to support 

Jim Rader 

GRAND ISLE 


SALSA TIME 

I saw the article Megan James wrote 
about swing dancing in the area [“Swing 
State," September 19]. I think it is great 

how partner dancing is really exploding 
in Burlington and Vermont. 

I actually wanted to mention that, 
maybe even to a larger extent than 
swing, salsa and Latin dancing in the 
area have picked up dramatically! 

Dance events are happening weekly 
at many different venues. I am part of 
a group called DsantosVT that teaches 
weekly and runs socials and parties 
in Burlington every month with 80 to 
100-plus people. It is definitely worth 
writing about! 

Richard Voogt 

BURLINGTON 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Your feedback must.. 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days. P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 




Bgiitiliers 


1 94 College Street, Burlington 
864,5475 • boutiliers.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 


THURSDAY AT 7 

Monarch ffheooflef 
presenf 

THE OUTLET 
COLLECTIVE ToUR 

^ feafwinj 

M LisaJaeffli 

•leennine Hebb 

wyATT W 
Mieka Pauley 


Red Square 

w Happy Birthday +o y # o/ 

EO 10/10 LILA MAE & THE CARTWHEELS 7PM 
OJ CRE8 10PM 

IU 10/11 OUTLET COLLECTIVE TOUR 7PM 
OJ A-DOO 10PM 
0JCRE810PM 
110/12 STORM CATS 5PM 
JAPHY RYDER 8PM 
DJMIXX9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
T 10/13 ZACK DUPONT 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 

JOSH PANDA 8 THE HOT DAMNED 8PM 
DJ STAVROS 10PM / DJ ATXXj 11PM 
IN 10/14 CLOSED 

ON 10/15 INDUSTRY NIGHT FI ROBBIE J 10PM 
IE 10/16 PROJECT OROAN TRIO 7PM 
DJCRAIO MITCHELL 10PM 


B6 CJturch sf • ssy-ztoy • redsqsJareVfcoit) 


CRAFT 

BREW 

EXPLOSION! 


•NEWTO 

CHEESE 

TRADERS: 

Craft beers and riders in 
our wine cellar! We only 
specialize in micro-breweries 
including Victory Colden 
Monkey Triple. Coose Island 
Matilda. Maine Brewing 
Company. Arrogant Bastard. 
Wolaver’s, Otter Creek, and 
many more! 

•CETEM 

CHILLED 

Cans, bottles and bombers. 



Cheese trader s 


WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burlington@cheeBetraderj.oom 
Opat 7 days 10am-7pm 
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Sunday , Octob^H.JWI 
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atlocalvt.com 
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WINTER PREVIEW Yup, it's time to think about snow. We've thought about it already, 
and came up with some stories to peruse while sipping your hot ... whatever. Sarah Tuff 
interviews a local trainer who whips pro hockey players into shape, while Ken Picard learn 
about Burlington’s adult hockey league. Kathryn Flagg talks to some skijoring Vermonters 
— that's skiing while being pulled by dogs. Corin Hirsch takes the temp at still-dosed 
Ascutney Mountain Resort, and Keenan Walsh visits the newly renamed Vermont Ski & 
Snowboard Museum. If you're more concerned with looking good when its cold, get some 
sartorial tips from three fashionistas handpicked by Megan James. Bring it on. 


NEWS 

14 Labor Pains: 

The VSEA’s New Boss 

16 A Convicted Sex 

Offender’s New Life With 
a Soldier’s Stolen ID 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 


20 Vermont Twitter Users 
Blow the Whistle on a 
Social Media “Scam” 

ARTS NEWS 

22 Inviting the Public Into 
Vermont’s Beloved Barns 


24 Reality TV Descends 
on a Mlddlebury Car 
Dealership 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

25 App Review: 

Vermont Powder 

BY MICHAEL GARRIS 

REVIEWS 

75 Music 

Greg Alexander, Any Day: 
Greg Alexander Sings the 
Songs of Ry an Fauber; Tommy 
Alexander, Bogart the Ghost 
84 Movies 

Taken S; Pitch perfect 


FEATURES 

30 Cold- Hardy Chic 

Winter Preview: 

Dressing for winter 
BY MEGAN JAMES 

34 Cool Running 

Winter Preview: Cross-country 
skiing and dog lovers unite 
BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

36 Line Changes 

Winter Preview: 

Training top hockey players 


38 Ooal Driven 

Winter Preview: 

Adult hockey league 

40 Snow Show 

Winter Preview: Vermont’s ski 
museum adds snowboarding 
BY KEENAN WALSH 

43 Schusses Shushed 

Winter Preview: Will Ascutney 
Mountain Resort ever reopen? 
BY CORIN HIRSCH 

44 End Game 

Theater review: Boom 
BY ERIK ESCKILSEN 

46 Supping on Sutton 

Food: Where slurping is as 
important as schussing 
BY ALICE LEVITT 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on 
Vermont politics 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 

26 Whiskey 

Tango Foxtrot 

We just had to ask- 

28 PoliPsy 

On the public uses 
and abuses of emotion 
BY JUDITH LEVINE 

47 Side Dishes 


71 Soundbites 

Music news and views 
BY DAN BOLLES 

95 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

BY MISTRESS MAEVE 


50 Thinking Big 
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Bailiwicks on Mill 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 

70 A Hepcat Eulogy 

Music: Local jazz heads 
remember Ed Bemis 
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52 Calendar 
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70 Music 
79 Art 
84 Movies 
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The annual Art of Horror group show al 
The S.P.A.C.E. and Backspace galleries 
includes the macabre work of nearly 50 
artists. Multimedia producer Eva Sollb 
attended the eerie opening reception. 



SEIZE THE 
SEASON! 

New ugg 

BOOTS, BOOTIES 
& SLIPPERS 
ARE HERE! 


dear^/lucy. 



38 Church Street 
on THE 
Marketplace 
862.5126 
DEARLUCY.COM 
Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 


HAZARD 





CRAIGS 

152 INDUSTRIAL PARKWAY 

PARKING LOT FORM THE FLAGSHIP STORE!) 


'TO MAKE RESERVATIONS CALL: (802) 862-4500 


TOUR SCHEDULE AND RESERVATIONS AVAILABLE 
AT: BURTON.COM/CRAIGS 


BURTON SNOWBOARDS FLAGSHIP STORE 

80 INDUSTRIAL PARKWAY STORE HOURS: 

(802)660-3200 MON - SAT: 10:00AM-7:00PM 

FACEBOOK.COM/BURTONBURLINGTON SUN: 11:00AM-6:00PM 









14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 
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N o matter what happens on 
Election Day, Vermont’s 30- 
member state Senate won't 
look the same when the legis- 
lature convenes in January. 

Finance Committee Chairwoman ann 
cummings (D-Washington) tells Seven 
Days she plans to challenge Senate 
President Pro Tempore john Campbell 
for the upper chamber's top job. And 
Majority Leader bill carris (D-Rutland) 
says he will not run for reelection to the 
Democrats’ No. 2 spot. 

That leaves a slew of up-and-coming 
Democrats jockeying for position in a 
body that likely won’t budge too far from 
its current 23-7 Democratic majority. 
And while Campbell says he’ll fight to 
hold on to his job, Cummings says the 
Senate needs a change after what she 
calls two years of dysfunction. 

“I’ve been there for 16 years, and I 
think the last two were just — we didn’t 
use our time well," Cummings says. “I’ve 
got a long record there. I think I've run a 
good, effective committee, so I think I’d 
be a good choice.” 

A former mayor of Montpelier, 
Cummings has presided over the tax- 
writing Senate Finance Committee for 
a decade. While she considers herself 
more liberal than Campbell on social 
issues, she says her challenge stems from 
managerial, not ideological, differences. 

“I think the pro tern’s job is to make 
sure the Senate runs smoothly. It’s a dif- 
ficult enough job. You just need to have 
some better organization to make sure 
votes are counted and you know what’s 
going on," she says. “You should, out of 
respect for the scarcity of time in the 
Senate, use your time as best you can. 
And I don't think we did that last year.” 

Campbell and Cummings might not 
be the only candidates in the mix. Other 
names being floated for the top job in- 
clude Sens, jane kitchel (D- Caledonia), 
tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden), claire 
ayer (D-Addison) and ginny Lyons 
(D-Chittenden). 

"If I were drafted, I would certainly 
consider it,” says Lyons, adding that a 
couple of colleagues have already asked 
if she’d be interested. She says she 
won’t make up her mind until after the 
election. 

Kitchel, Ashe and Ayer all say they're 
not planning to run for pro tern, though 
Ashe says, “I’m strongly considering 
running for majority leader now that Bill 
has said he’s not.” 


While the pro tem sets the Senate's 
agenda, the majority leader is charged 
with counting votes and pushing the 
party’s priorities. 

Campbell says he believes he has 
sufficient support to win a second term 
leading the Senate. First elected in 2000, 
the Quechee Democrat served for six 
years as majority leader before taking the 
reigns of the Senate in 2011, when former 
pro tem peter shumlin became governor. 

“Whoever decides to run. I’ll be in 
the running," he says. "I feel confident 
I’ll return to that position. 

Campbell chalks up Cummings’ chal- 
lenge to long-standing “personal issues” 
between the two senators. 



SEN. DICK MCCORMACK 


“She and I just did not work well to- 
gether. There were certain issues where 
I had higher expectations, and unfor- 
tunately it got to the point where it got 
pretty messy,” he says. “She may also feel 
I cannot do the job. She’s entitled to that 
opinion. I guess we’ll just have to wait 
and see.” 

Campbell says his critics underes- 
timate what it takes to keep the Senate 
running smoothly. 

“People look at it and think you just 
put a sign on the door and that's all you 
have to do,” he says. “Unfortunately, 
there’s more to it” 

For the time being, it looks like 
Campbell has the support of the Senate’s 
old guard, which tends to share his more 
moderate leanings. 

“John can count on my vote,” says Sen. 
dick mazza (D-Colchester/Grand Isle), 
who chairs the transportation commit- 
tee and sits on the influential but absurd- 
sounding Committee on Committees. “I 
just don’t see any reason why, if he wants 
it, the Senate would turn its back on him. 
The Senate at large is pretty happy about 
how he’s leading it.” 

Sen. dick sears (D-Bennington), 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, agrees, saying he also plans 
to back Campbell. But Sears thinks it 


makes sense to install a more liberal 
member — such as Ashe or Sen. sally fox 
(D-Chittenden) — as majority leader to 
provide more balance in leadership. 

"I think Tim would make an excellent 
majority leader,” he says. “Personally, 
either Tim or Sally, because I think they 
may bring in more progressive members 
of the caucus.” 

That faction may grow in strength 
next term if former Progressive state 
representative david zuckerman. who 
is running as both a Prog and a Dem, 
is elected to Chittenden County's six- 
member delegation. After failing last 
term to advance bills that would union- 
ize childcare workers and legalize phy- 
sician-assisted suicide, the chamber’s 
more liberal members would welcome 
more sympathetic leadership. 

Sen. ANTHONY P0LLINA ( P/D - 

Washington) says he would support 
either Cummings or another alternative 
for pro tem, but not Campbell, saying 
he prefers “someone who could bring 
a better sense of organization and sup- 
port for working families and economic 
justice issues.” 

Fellow liberal Sen. Philip baruth 
(D-Chittenden) says he wants "either a 
change in leadership or procedures or 
both." And Fox, who has not made up 
her mind about who to support for pro 
tem, says it’s important that “the leader- 
ship team reflects the political diversity 
in the Democratic caucus.” 

She also believes it should include a 
woman. While women have served as 
Vermont’s governor, lieutenant governor 
and House speaker — and all four "money 
committees” in the legislature are cur- 
rently chaired by women — the pro tern's 
office has always been occupied by a man. 

Of course, figuring out who will run 
the Senate will have to wait until after 
November 6, when voters decide who’s 
actually in the Senate — though only a 
handful of races appear to be competi- 
tive. The parties typically meet to pick 
their leaders within a couple weeks of 
the election. 

Until then. Sen. dick mccormack 
(D-Windsor) says he’ll keep his powder 

“It’s an in-the-family fight,” he says. 
“When my brothers and I fight, we don’t 
tell the neighbors. It’s no secret there’s 
been some mutual dissatisfaction within 
the Senate Democrats, and we’ll slug it 
out over our own kitchen table before 
the fight gets into the street." 
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POLITICS 


Home Fires 

Candidates for statewide office finally 
turned their attention to affordable 
housing last week — their own, that is. 

In a somewhat bizarre attack on 
Democratic State Treasurer beth pearce, 
Republican challenger wendy wilton — 
the Rutland City treasurer — called out 
the incumbent for renting her Barre 
home, saying her decision to forgo home 
ownership shows a lack of commitment 
to the state's progressive property tax 

“I think there’s an expectation that 
a public official who’s earned probably 
about a million dollars between salary 
and benefits over nine years 
really ought to be making a 
serious commitment to the 
state and demonstrate it 
through their ability to do 
so — to purchase a home," Wilton said 
during a weekend debate on WCAX’s 
“You Can Quote Me.” 

Wilton spokesman Bradford broyles 
took the peculiar hit a step further last 
week, telling Seven Days by email that, 
“If you're fully committed to Vermont, 
don’t you invest in the state you love? 
Not if you’re heading back to MA when 
your tour of duty is over...” 

Vermont nativism has been a theme 
of Wilton’s campaign from the start She 
mentions her South Burlington roots and 
her opponent’s Massachusetts upbring- 
ing whenever the opportunity arises. 
And, indeed, there’s been a whisper cam- 
paign for weeks that Pearce owns a home 
in Massachusetts — God forbid ! — though 
her campaign says she does not. 

Will Wilton’s strategy of taking 
Vermont back from the flatianders 

Hard to say. Perhaps we should 
ask fellow Massholes jim Douglas and 
peter welch. Or maybe New Yorkers 

BERNIE SANDERS and HOWARD DEAN. Or 

Pennsylvanian dick snelling or Ohioan 
thomas p. salmon. And then, of course, 
there's the Zurich-born Madeleine kunin. 

Quick! Can we get a birth-certificate 
check in aisle four?! 

Pearce wasn’t the only candidate 
putting out fires on the home front last 
week. Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin 
— a Vermont native, we should note — 
faced questions from the press corps 
last Thursday after Vermont Press 
Bureau chief peter hirschfelo reported 
on a sweet deal the gov got on a plot of 
land in East Montpelier. 

Hoping to build a 2200-square- 
foot “governor’s cabin” a little closer 
to the state capital, Shumlin added a 
19th property to his real estate empire. 
(Don't tell Wilton, but one of Shummy’s 
properties is a cabin in ... Canada!) 


As Hirschfeld reported, in June the 
governor went in on the 182-acre East 
Montpelier property with four friends, 
who are also campaign contributors. 
Shummy bought 27 of the acres for 
$35,000, while his buddies bought the 
other 155 acres for $630,000. A recent 
appraisal pegged the actual value of 
Shumlin’s land at $145,600. 

When reporters asked him about the 
deal and about his friends, Shummy got 
defensive, declining to disclose how he 
knows his new neighbors. After accus- 
ing Hirschfeld first of working for the 
New York Post and then the National 
Enquirer, the governor stormed out of 
the press conference he him- 
self called. 

The next day, his cam- 
paign manager relented a bit, 
explaining to the Burlington 
Free Press that the gov’s relationship 
with the four friends dates back to their 
college days, when one worked for 
the Shumlin family company, Putney 
Student Travel. 

The governor’s insistence on main- 
taining his privacy was surprising, given 
his history of oversharing. Back in April, 
you’ll recall, Shummy was telling anyone 
who’d listen precisely how naked he 
was when he was chased by four hungry 
bears outside his Montpelier apartment. 
Back then, the gov went so far as to ask a 
group of rather bashful-looking report- 
ers whether, like him, they were “real 
Vermont boys” who don't wear pajamas 
to bed. 

Having grown up out of state, I’m 
not gonna touch that one. Just don’t tell 
Wilton that flatlanders have infiltrated 
the press, too. 

Despite his momentary penchant 
for privacy, Shummy reemerged as Gov. 
TMI over the weekend in an interview 
that appeared in the Sunday Freeps. 

Asked whether he’d ever used a com- 
posting toilet, the governor revealed, 
“To tell you the truth. I’d rather go out- 
side. Let's put it this way: I'd rather use 
an outhouse than a composting toilet 
because the fresh air blows through.” © 

Disclaimer: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly. 
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Labor Pains: The VSEA’s New Boss 
Is Shaking Things Up 


operations director, fiscal coordinator, 
legislative coordinator, legislative as- 
sistant and an administrative assistant. 
All but one exited voluntarily. The prior 
fiscal coordinator left earlier this year. 

No current or former VSEA staff 
members contacted for this story were 
willing to speak on the record, but four 
discussed the situation on the condition 
of anonymity. 

Though the letter was signed solely 
by Kirk, several of them have since read 
it — and all agree with its basic thrust. 
"Everything she outlines, I’m completely 
in agreement with,” said one former em- 
ployee, adding that, by leaving, “There's 
a message we were trying to send.” 

“She’s pretty justified in saying most 
of what she’s saying,” said another 
ex-employee. 

Calling it a personnel matter, the 
VSEA declined to make Mitchell avail- 
able for an interview, but the president 
of its board of trustees, John Reese, 
spoke extensively in defense of his ex- 
ecutive director. 

“The reality is Mark’s been doing a 


really good job for the organization,” 
Reese said. “He’s new to the organiza- 
tion and is bringing a fresh approach to 
things. There's always going to be some 
bumps in the road.” 

Reese characterized the recent 
turnover as an expected outcome of 
Mitchell’s work to implement long- 
sought changes to the union's mission. 
At the direction of the board, the VSEA 

model,” which relies upon central staff 
to file all grievances and negotiate con- 
tracts, to an “organizing model,” which 
seeks to empower rank-and-file mem- 
bers to help conduct union business. 

To support the shift, the VSEA plans 
to create five new positions, three of 
which would be on-the-ground organiz- 
ers. At its annual meeting last month, 
Reese said, its membership voted 2-1 
to raise dues by $94.38 a year — to an 
annual $441.48 — to pay for the new 
positions. 

“We brought Mark on board to help 
turn this ship around because we kind 
of stagnated. We want to revitalize and 


get our membership more involved and 
more enthusiastic,” Reese said. “In the 
next two years, you’re going to see a very 
different VSEA.” 

Reese attributed early tensions be- 
tween Mitchell and state officials to his 
previous work in regions where labor 
tactics tend to be more rough and tumble 
than in Vermont. In the 20 years since he 
earned a law degree from the University 
of Southern California, Mitchell held 
eight labor jobs in California, Florida 
and South America. He’s represented 
nurses, teachers, engineers, opera sing- 
ers, TV writers and garment workers. 

“It’s a different environment and I 
think that Mark’s approach to dealing 
with folks — especially early on — was 
surprising to them because they hadn’t 
seen a real labor guy come in from the 
outside who’s had to have knock-down, 
drag-out fights with administrations and 
politicians," Reese said. 

Vermont AFL-CIO president Ben 
Johnson sees that new approach as 
a positive — both for the VSEA and 
Vermont’s labor movement generally. 


T he Vermont State Employees 
Association was seeking a 
transformational leader who 
could take the 5200-member 
union in a new direction when it hired 
Mark Mitchell last December. 

Ten months later, the new boss is 
getting mixed reviews. Several former 
employees of the union say Mitchell’s 
hard-charging style prompted a staff 
exodus and poisoned relations with leg- 
islators and administration officials. 

In the last five weeks, six of the 
union's 19 staff members have departed 
— four of whom told Seven Days they 

causing irreparable damage to the 
organization. 

“All of us have 
left because of our 
lack of confidence HrulTlTl 
in the abilities of the 
Director, not just to 
lead and adminis- 
trate the Organization, but our sincere 
belief that he is doing much harm and 
if allowed to stay, the state of the VSEA 
will continue to deteriorate,” one depart- 
ing employee, Lucinda Kirk, wrote in a 
letter to the union's board of trustees. 

A 14-year veteran of the union, Kirk 
served as its senior field representa- 
tive until she left for a job in the state’s 
Department of Human Resources late 

In her letter, Kirk criticized Mitchell 
for antagonizing legislators and admin- 
istration officials with whom the union 
must negotiate to preserve the jobs and 
increase the wages of its members. As 
the sole union representing state em- 
ployees, the 68-year-old organization's 
membership includes two-thirds of the 
state’s 7800-person workforce. 

Kirk’s letter also blamed Mitchell 
for failing to learn about the union's 
day-to-day operations and its collective 
bargaining agreements. It claimed he’s 
failed to earn the trust and confidence of 
his employees. 

“Staff have been afraid to speak up 
because what they have witnessed 
first-hand [sic] the untrustworthy and 
reckless manner in which Mr. Mitchell 
seems to regard staff and members 
alike,” Kirk wrote. “They are afraid for 
their livelihoods and their families.” 

In addition to Kirk, other recently 
departed employees include the union's 
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“When you are working hard to give 
people their voice, you’re not going to 
be universally popular,” he said. “That’s 
what you’re seeing right now.” 

As for the critics, Johnson said, “To 
me, it looks like some combination of 
a disgruntled staff person and some 
element of just not sharing the vision 
of the VSEA as a strong organization 
that builds the type of membership that 
fights for itself.” 

State officials have been less charmed 
by Mitchell, noting his approach is 
an unwelcome departure from that of 
former executive directors Jes Kraus, 
who now directs UVM’s office of affir- 
mative action and equal 
opportunity, and Annie 
Noonan, now Vermont’s 
Commissioner of Labor. 

"I have worked with 
several of the previous 
directors of the VSEA 
and I’ve always had good 
communication and a 
trusting relationship with 
them,” said Secretary 
of Administration Jeb 
Spaulding. “Speaking 
just for myself, I do not 
currently have that relationship with 
[Mitchell]. Whether that can change, 
I hope so, because state employees 
deserve to have effective representa- 
tion. And there’s certainly room for 

Senate President Pro Tempore John 
Campbell's take? Mitchell has an “in- 
your-face style" that is “not the Vermont 

“It seems as though he’s more of a 
D.C.-style person, rather than someone 
who comes into a state and meets the 
folks, meets the people, sits down and 
talks with them,” Campbell said. “I 
think what he did was come in with 
guns blazing.” 

Exacerbating the VSEA’s political 
problem is the departure of the union's 
two-member lobbying team, which 
includes widely respected former leg- 
islative coordinator Conor Casey. He 
left the organization Friday to take a 
new job with the National Education 
Association in Connecticut. 

Mitchell’s aggressive approach was 
on display last month, state officials said, 
when the Vermont Veterans’ Home in 
Bennington faced scrutiny from federal 


regulators. The state-run, 140-resident 
facility nearly lost federal certification 
— and the $10 million of funding that 
comes with it — following allegations of 
abuse and neglect. 

While federal regulators ultimately 
spared the facility, state officials were 
peeved that Mitchell blamed the 
home’s problems on understaffing. 
Much to their dismay, Mitchell took to 
the airwaves of WCAX-TV to continue 
castigating the administration on the 
very day Gov. Peter Shumlin announced 
that the facility had been spared 
decertification. 

In her letter, Kirk argued, “Mr. 
Mitchell has initiated a cul- 
ture of conflict there and 
asked the community to 
draw attention to deficient 
patient care, which has 
now undeniably caused the 
State and Federal authori- 
ties to find multiple WH 
deficiencies,” she wrote. 

Reese had a different 
view. “For the allegation to 
be that we drew attention 
to problems at the hospi- 
tal, that’s a really surpris- 
ing and difficult claim to accept," he 
said. “We’re trying to work together 
with the administration to square this 
away, but it took a while to get through 
to them about the seriousness of the 

Reese said that in the wake of the 
Vermont Veterans’ Home controversy, 
he received 50-60 emails from mem- 
bers who work at the facility praising 
the union’s actions and just two or three 
emails complaining about it. 

Ultimately, whether Mitchell stays 
on at the VSEA will be the decision 
of its board of trustees, who have not 
met since they received Kirk’s letter. 
Several trustees declined to comment 
on the record, but their perspectives 
on the matter ranged from full-fledged 
support for Mitchell to confusion 
about the staff departures and concern 
about whether the board has sufficient 
information. 

“The board has received the letter 
and we've been in touch about the situa- 
tion,” Reese acknowledged. 

Asked whether the subject would 
come up at the next trustees meeting, 
Reese said, “Absolutely.” ® 
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A Convicted Sex O' ender Made a New Life in 
Vermont With a Soldier’s Stolen ID 



J eff rey Carlson thought he had a good friend 
— not an escaped sex off ender — living in 
his Williston backyard. The 56-year-old met 
Bobby Lee Triplett four years ago when both 
were serving in the Vermont State Guard. Carlson, who 
is disabled, came to rely on Triplett to drive him to the 
pharmacy and doctor appointments. 

To express Ills appreciation, Carlson invited Triplett 
to park his camper behind his home and live there. 
Carlson even installed a Wi-Fi 
repeater in his garage so his home 
internet would reach Triplett's 
trailer and he could surf the web 
from his laptop. 

So Carlson was shocked when 
federal agents arrived on his doorstep on September 28 
to tell him the man he knew as Bobby Lee Triplett was 
an impostor. His real name is David P. Oswald III — a 
sex offender on the lam from Washington State. 

The real Bobby Lee Triplett, a decorated soldier 
from North Carolina who served four combat tours in 

“That was pretty much like somebody dropped the 
fl oor from underneath me,” Carlson says by phone. 
“I felt betrayed by somebody I thought was a close 

When federal authorities fi nally caught up with 
Oswald — on the eve of his 47th birthday — they 
charged him with being a felon in possession of a 
fi rearm and making false statements to secure a U.S. 


During another deployment to Iraq in 2009, Triplett with Oswald’s guns and describes them as mostly 
received a $2500 income-tax bill from Vermont, “antiques and collectibles" used for sport shooting. 
Oswald allegedly racked up $4000 in hospital bills Carlson recalls that Oswald was homeless 
for Veterans Aff airs-related medical care in Vermont, when they fi rst met, so he put him up rent free 
All those alleged details are in an affi davit fi led infor about a year and a half at his Williston home, 
Burlington federal court by Special Agent William where he lives with his wife and two teenage step- 


G. Nelson of the U.S. Department of Veterans Aff 
Office of the Inspector General. 

Much of the information came to light in a September 
28 court hearing at which Oswald 
appeared brief! y, dressed in a teal- 
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daughters. Eventually, Carlson says Oswald got the 
dishwashing job and saved enough to buy a camper 
from a coworker's relative in New York state. Carlson 
accompanied him on the trip. 

"During the summer he’d live up at Chittenden 
green fl eece jacket. U.S. District [County] Fish and Game Club,” Carlson says. “During 
Judge Christina Reiss deemed the winter, he’d park the motor home behind the house 
suspect a fl ight risk and ordered and plug an electric line into it, and would stay there 
him held without bail. in the winter, in our backyard.” 


For six years, Oswald allegedly pulled off a 
stunning fraud, living under an assumed identity 
in Vermont. He apparently obtained Bobby Lee 
Triplett’s stolen military identification and used 
it to create a new life for himself. With Triplett's 
full name. Social Security number and date of 
birth, Oswald was able to obtain a passport, a 
Social Security verification letter and a nondriver’s 
identification from the State of Vermont. He used 
his fake IDs to register to vote in Williston, purchase 
guns, register cars and obtain medical treatment. He 
shaved off the bushy beard seen in his mug shots 
published on sex-offender websites. 

Oswald got a job washing dishes at LongHom 
Steakhouse in Williston’s Maple Tree Place, where he 
stayed for about three years and made several friends, 
according to Carlson. He joined the Chittenden County 
Fish and Game Club in Jonesville, Carlson says, and his 
membership enabled him to park his camper there for 
three consecutive summers. 

Meanwhile, many of Oswald’s bills got sent to 
Triplett’s home in North Carolina. While Triplett was 
deployed in Iraq, his wife got a credit-card bill for an 
expensive vacuum cleaner purchased in Washington 
state. Around 2007, Triplett's bank contacted him after 
someone tried to purchase a vehicle in Washington 
using his identification. 


Reached several days later at their home 
Lincolnton, N.C., the real Bobby Lee Triplett 
and his wife, Bonnie, 


her “lawyer” and 
hung up the phone. 
In a second exchange, 
she said, “We 


newspapers, s 
don’t call back.' 

Carlson, a 
police offi 

met Oswald through 
the state guard around 
2008, and that the alleged 
imposter achieved the 
rank of sergeant fi rst class. 

Vermont National Guard 
spokesman Lt. Col. Lloyd 
Goodrow confi rms that from 
2008 to 2010, Oswald was a 
member of the 4th Battalion 
of the Vermont State Guard, 
which today has about 180 
members, but apparently he 
quit several years ago. “He did 
present himself as a military 
guy. He presented himself by 
the name of Bobby Lee Triplett,” 

Goodrow says. Joining the state 
guard requires a criminal background check — 
conducted by the Vermont Criminal Information 
Center — and Goodrow theorizes that Oswald's record game club, in a camper adorned with a Swedish flag. 


Carlson says he doesn't 
know how or why Oswald 
ended up in Vermont. But he 
says Oswald told him other 
stories about his life: He 
was born in Alaska, lived 
for a time in Sweden and 
claimed to have served in 
Iraq, where his leg was 
badly injured by a car 
that drove through 
a checkpoint and 
exploded. Now 
Carlson says he's left 
wondering whether 
any of what Oswald 
claimed could 
possibly be true. 

“I don’t know 
anything about 
him now,” Carlson 
says. “He must be 
masterful at telling 

Oswald got 
mail at Carlson's 
home and listed 
that address on 
his IDs, which is 
how authorities 
ultimately tracked 
him down. When marshals came 
looking for Oswald at Carlson's house — after 
eeting the real Bobby Lee Triplett in person and 
infi l ining he hadn't sought medical care in Vermont 
Carlson told them Oswald was living at the fi sh and 


up clean because he used the fake i 
didn’t get fingerprinted. 

Members of the state guard do not carry fi rearms, 
but authorities allegedly found seven guns when they 


That trailer was still parked at the Jonesville 
shooting range last week, but the fl ag was gone. A 
couple in the camper next door, Jennifer Combs and 
Dale Powers, said a caravan of federal agents came 
n September 28 
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“He was a loner, that’s for s 
said Powers, who logs the hills ar 
the club. "He ate supper with 
couple nights, but always sat at the 
other end of the picnic table.” 

Powers said Oswald sometimes 


•e,” pot and starting fights. He said that 
ind both his parents are dead and both his 
s a brothers are convicted sex offenders 
in Alaska. According to the report, 
he told the corrections officer he was 
married to the same woman twice 


brought them chocolate desserts from before she died ir 


the LongHorn Steakhou; 

Combs says that Oswald's trailer 
was “ransacked” in the days following 
his arrest, though she's not sure by 
whom. Among the items 
left behind: an open 
condom wrapper and an 
issue of Vogue Bambini, 
a children’s fashion 
magazine. 

Oswald’s life appears 
to have been a troubled 
one. According to 
Washington court 
records obtained by 
Seven Dayi 


ir accident, and 


they had three daughters 
)w in their twenties. 

Oswald’s career allegedly consisted 
’ stints in the Navy and Merchant 
Marines — and a degree 


iced 


three 


months in jail and 20 
months probation after 
pleading guilty in 2005 
to “assault of a child 
with sexual motivation.” 

His girlfriend’s two 
daughters — ages 5 
and 6 — told their 
mother, and later police 
detectives, that Oswald 
fondled them under 
their clothing and told 
them to keep the abuse 
secret. Oswald, who 
told authorities he 
suffered from paranoid 
schizophrenia, denied 
having committed the molestation 
even after striking a plea bargain that 
landed him in jail. 

According to a presentencing 
report in that case, Oswald had also 
been fired from a job at the Salvation 
Army in 2004 “due to allegations 
of sexual contact with children” — 


THE REAL 

in engineering from 
the University of Oslo 
— followed by a string 

BOBBY LEE 

of dead-end fast-food 
jobs. While recounting 

TRIPLETT. 

all of that in the 

officer included a big 

A DECORATED 

caveat: “The following 
information was 

SOLDIER 

provided by the offender 
and has not been 
verified.” 

FROM 

For more than a 
year, Oswald faithfully 

NORTH 

checked in weekly with 
his probation officer, 
Washington court 

CAROLINA. 

records indicate. But 
in September 2006, he 

HAS NEVER 

suddenly disappeared and 
Washington prosecutors 
issued a warrant for his 

SET FOOT 

Among the 

IN VERMONT. 

unanswered questions 
is how Oswald obtained 
Triplett's identification. 


lother claim he denied. On top of who did. 


Triplett told federal 
investigators that his 
vehicle was stolen sometime in 2005 
while he was in Tacoma, Wash., with 
his military identification inside. 
When the vehicle was recovered, the 
ID was gone. It's not clear whether 
Oswald stole the car or obtained 
Triplett’s information from someone 


jail and probation, the court ordered 
Oswald to undergo psychosexual 
evaluation and treatment. 

Oswald told a corrections officer 
preparing the presentencing report 
that he was born in Palmer, Aka., in 
1965, and was kicked out of school 
in tenth grade for drinking, smoking 


Also unclear is how Oswald 
evaded detection for so long. Court 
records indicate the VA sent Triplett 
a $1300 hospital bill for his Vermont 
doppelganger in 2011. But whatever 
investigation ensued didn't prevent 
Oswald from continuing to receive 
VA-funded medical care. @ 
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local matters 


Will a High Schooler’s Tragic Death 
Become a Turning Point for Rutland? 


I t’s been two weeks since a driver who 
police say was huffing aerosol inhal- 
ants plowed into a row of parked cars 
in Rutland, killing 17-year-old high 
school senior Carly Ferro. But the city is 
still reeling from the accident. 

Specifically, Ferro's death seems to 
be fueling doubts about the future of a 
burg already hard-hit by the recession. 
A few residents lashed out on Facebook, 
calling for tough 
justice for the driver 

^ and passengers of 
the car that struck 


“Clean this place up!" one person wrote 
on the Rutland City Police Department’s 
Facebook page. “Drugs are taking over!” 

In good times, Rutlanders are the first to 
dismiss the bad rap their city has earned in 
the rest of the state. Rutland’s boosters say 
the "RutVegas” nickname is not deserved, 
pointing to crime statistics that show the 
city is no less safe than other urban areas 
of the state. 

But when tragedy strikes, Rutland's 
troubled image may prompt its residents 
to push the panic button sooner than they 
would have. Rutland City Police Chief 
Jim Baker says the cheerful, hardwork- 
ing Ferro “represented what was the best 
about Rutland. Losing her really hits a 
c very tender spot," he says. “We lost one of 
§ our bright stars.” 

g Ferro was walking to her father's 
< parked car on September 26 at about 6 
•= p.m. at the end of her after-school job at 
S Rutland Discount Food and Liquidation 
Center. That’s when 23-year-old Alex W. 
Spanos drove his sedan into Ron Ferro’s 
car at an estimated 80 miles per hour, fa- 
g tally pinning Carly between the car and the 
5 food center's brick wall. 

™ Spanos pleaded not guilty in late 
° September to six charges, including gross 
- negligence and manslaughter, and is being 
held at the Rutland jail for lack of $200,000 
bail. 

5 Rutland residents such as Jennifer 
z Vargas say Ferro’s death is a sober counter 
> point to the grassroots efforts to revitalize 
" the Marble City. “It’s so easy to take the 
wind out of our sails,” says Vargas, who 
purchased a home in July two blocks from 
g the accident site. 

Vargas, now 37, grew up in the 
neighborhood, and says it has become 
^ “downright scary.” Police recently 
o raided a house five doors down, and 
co Vargas and her husband have installed a 



motion-activated surveillance camera on 
their property. They also built a 6-foot 
fence around part of their yard so that 
they can feel safe when their 4-year-old 
plays outside. 

How bad is Rutland’s crime prob- 
lem? According to figures supplied by 
city police, the total number of crimes 
increased by 3 percent from fiscal year 
2011 to fiscal year 2012. Burglaries and 
thefts were up significantly — 28 percent 
and 30 percent, respectively. Robberies 
nearly doubled in that time frame, from 
nine in fiscal year 2011 to 17 the follow- 
ing year. That's in keeping with what 
Baker says are the most serious crimi- 
nal threats to the city — property and 
“quality of life" crime likely fueled by 
drug addiction. 

City police have scheduled a commu- 
nity meeting on crime for October 25, and 
recently received a $50,000 grant to hire a 
full-time drug-crime analyst. 

Rutland reported more drag crimes 
than any city but Burlington in 2010, the 
most recent year for which statewide 
crime stats are available. Rutland recorded 
57 drag crimes per 1000 residents that 
year, compared with Burlington’s 81 per 
1000 residents. 

Susan Lloyd Robertson, who recently 
moved back to the Rutland area after 14 
years in Boston, says the numbers don’t tell 


the whole story. She thinks crime stands 
out more in Rutland than in other parts of 
Vermont because of the city’s depressed 
economy. 

“I had to buy a home in Rutland Town, 
because Rutland doesn’t have any good 
neighborhoods anymore,” she says. “I 
wanted my son to grow up in the same 
environment I did, and I came back here a 
little delusional, thinking that still existed.” 

The frustration with drags in the 
community has a number of residents 
— Robertson and Vargas included — com- 
plaining about city officials. 

“No one is publicly taking the lead here 
in saying, we’re cracking down on this, and 
this is how we’re doing it,” says Robertson. 
“We're angry, and no one's coming out to 
lead us.” 

Mayor Chris Louras disagrees with that 
assessment. He says Rutland “is not one 
of those communities that sticks our head 
in the sand and pretends that there’s not a 
problem. Many communities in the state 
do that," he says. “We're going to hit the 
issue on the head.” 

The board of aldermen has taken at 
least one stand on the issue of drugs in the 
community. Earlier this month, it voted 
unanimously to ban medical marijuana 
dispensaries in Rutland. 

Meanwhile, a new opiate treatment 
center is scheduled to open in Rutland's 


Howe Center, perhaps as soon as this 
month. Louras argues it’s part of a multi- 
pronged approach to fighting drug addic- 
tion that includes enforcement, prevention 
and treatment. “We don't have a lot of 
treatment facilities in Rutland right now, 
and how’s that working out for us?" he asks 
rhetorically. 

The irony is: The drag that led to 
Ferro's death wasn't illegal. Spanos was 
alleging huffing Dust-Off, a brand of dust 
cleaner commonly used to clean comput- 
ers and electronic equipment. The cleaner 
contains difluoroethane, and the high from 
the gas can cause paralysis for several 
minutes. Chief Baker acknowledges that 
Rutland has "enormous challenges” in the 
form of poverty and addiction, but says in 
this case, Ferro’s death “had nothing to do 
with anyone supplying any drags.” 

Larry Jensen, chair of the Rutland 
police commission, says there’s no silver 
lining to Ferro’s death. But he hopes that if 
anything positive comes from the tragedy, 
it will be greater community involvement 
in dealing with drug use and associated 

“Everybody could do more,” Jensen 
says. That could mean calling the police 
hotline, or posting signs, as some residents 
already have, declaring that crime won’t 
be tolerated in their neighborhoods. But 
Jensen also thinks Rutland can’t let itself 
wallow too much in a perception of the city 
as crime and drag riddled. 

“I think it's important that you speak 
well about your city, and be supportive of 
your place," says Jensen, who formerly 
worked in recruitment at the Rutland 
Regional Medical Center. 

Jamie Pemrick has been doing her part 
— with mixed results. She and her husband 
chaired a neighborhood committee that or- 
ganized monthly meetings with the police 
to discuss resident concerns. After a good 
turnout out for the first meeting around a 
year and a half ago, attendance dwindled to 
just one or two people each month. 

Now Pemrick is leading a new group 
called the Carly Ferro Purple Ribbon 
Project. She’s encouraging Rutland resi- 
dents to put up purple ribbons around the 
city, a gesture that's "simply about taking 
our towns back so something like this 
might not happen again,” she writes on 
Facebook. 

In times like these, the community 
“comes together like you would never 
believe,” Pemrick observes, referring to 
Ferro's death. “But it fades away quickly. 
Unfortunately, we need to keep people’s 
anger going to make the difference that 
needs to be made." © 
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FACT CHECKER by anne galloway 


CLAIM: "Montpelier is 
keeping a $5 billion secret. 

Why? Because the truth will 
result in the largest single tax 
increase in state history." 

— Television commercial from conservative super PAC Vermonters First 

FACTS: So what's the secret? The super PAC Vermonters First is referring 
to the state's current annual health care expenditures, including private 
insurance and federally funded programs, which total $5 billion. If Vermont 
moves ahead with a publicly financed universal health care system, residents 
would pay taxes instead of insurance premiums to cover the cost. 

No one knows, however, just what state taxes will be raised or on whom. 
That’s because the Shumlin administration is keeping the financing plan 
under wraps until after the election. 

William Hsiao, the Harvard professor who created the blueprint for 
Vermont's single-payer system, proposed funding it by raising state payroll 
taxes by 10.9 percent on 
employers and by 3.6 
percent on workers. The 
business community reeled 
at Hsiao's suggestion, and 
the Shumlin administra- 
tion went mum, leaving 
the financing mechanism 
unresolved. 

Act 48, the single-payer 
law passed in 2011, does 
spell out that funding will 
come from a combination of 
federal and state taxes. The 
Shumlin administration is counting on several hundred million in subsidies 
through the federal Affordable Care Act — aka Obamacare. It's also seeking 
waivers to roll Medicaid and Medicare funding into the new system, which 
together in 2010 amounted to more than $2 billion. The Shumlin administra- 
tion hopes to save $400 million to $700 million a year by eliminating admin- 
istrative costs, fraud and abuse, and by improving chronic care and tackling 
malpractice reform. 

Vermonters paid $1.86 billion in 2010 for private insurance and under 
single payer, those expenditures would be covered by state tax revenues — 
specifically "adjustments to the income tax. a payroll tax. consumption taxes, 
provider assessments, employer assessments" or other revenue sources, 
according to Act 48 language. 




SCORE : As currently envisioned, single- 
payer health care would in fact result in the 
largest tax hike in state history. Not even the 
creation of a statewide property tax under 
Act 60 was as much. What's missing from 
the television ad is context. Vermonters may 
begin paying for health care through taxes 
rather than insurance premiums, but that 
doesn't mean they'll pay more overall. The 
exact amount won't be known until Shumlin 
releases his rate plan next year. Still, it would 
represent the largest new tax and, for that 
reason, we rate the claim True.” 
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local matters 

Vermont Twitter Users 
Blow the Whistle on a 
Social Media “Scam” 


A Burlington-based social 
media experiment aimed 
at helping small businesses 
went bust in a big, public way 
last week, with Twitter users bashing 
one of the project’s founders for what 
they called a "scam.” 

The mini-scandal grew out of an 
ambitious project launched earlier this 
year called "30 in Thirty.” 

“This summer, 2 guys will save 
30 struggling small businesses,” its 
promotional video announced. “Web 
& Marketing professionals Stephen 
Churchill and Steve McIntyre are team- 
ing up to design a better future for small 
businesses that othenvise couldn’t 
afford it...for free.” 

Churchill and 

McIntyre gained sub- 
stantial exposure for 
their project, hyping it 
on social networks and during a 
sion appearance on WCAX. Their plan 
was to help 30 small businesses in 30 
days develop web-focused marketing 
plans and document the process on film. 
Churchill would handle digital market- 
ing; McIntyre would execute the web 

But after working with just two busi- 
nesses, the project ended abruptly last 
week amid public accusations in the 
Twitterverse of sleazy business prac- 
tices. Dozens of normally polite local 
Twitter users began spilling details of 
their business and personal relation- 
ships with Churchill, whose Twitter 
handle is @TheVermontHick. They 
aggregated their grievances in a single 
forum using the hashtag Sbtvhickscam. 

“You’ve lied, cheated, scammed & 
hurt countless amounts of people. I 
have NO sympathy for all the backlash 
you're receiving, @TheVermontHick,” 

“I praised @TheVermontHick in 
public for great social media chops. 
Little did I know how he put them to 
terrible effect," lamented another. 

Another vented, “Ice is cold, rocks 
are hard. Reality bites, and karma’s a 
bitch.” 

Neither Churchill nor McIntyre has 
been charged with anything illegal. But 
Churchill in particular is being tried in 


the court of public opinion on the very 
social networks he used to promote his 
projects. Champlain College professor 
Elaine Young noted that irony in a blog 
post titled “The Rise of the Social Media 
Mob” on her website, ejyoung.com. 

“It’s a small step to go from support 
and defense to a social media mob feed- 
ing frenzy that has no good outcome," 
Young wrote. “So stand up for those who 
need it...But just remember that social 
media can make it bigger, faster, meaner, 
and more serious than you intended.” 

Churchill and McIntyre launched 
"30 in Thirty” this past spring. 
After successfully creating a new 
website and digital marketing plan 
for Nunyuns Cafe & 
Bakery in Burlington 
as proof of the con- 
cept, they set out to 
raise $75,000 by early 
July on Indiegogo, a Kickstarter-style 
crowd-funding website. Despite offer- 
ing lavish perks to high-dollar donors 

cruise, the project fell short of its goal, 
raising just $3000. 

So the duo retooled the project from 
a documentary film into a series of web 
videos. The first “webisode" was posted 
online in late August, spotlighting an 
old-fashioned toy store in Waterbury 
called the Tiny Acorn. That turned out to 
be the only "30 in Thirty” episode to air. 

Last week, the “30 in Thirty” web- 
site was replaced with a note, unsigned 
but apparently written by Churchill, 
explaining the project's sudden end. 
“Along the way, mistakes were made and 
some people left feeling like they were 
misled as to our intentions, practices or 
plans,” the note read. 

McIntyre says he quit the project 
because of Churchill. “I couldn't work 
with him anymore.” McIntyre says he 
grew frustrated with Churchill's deci- 
sion making and what he described 
as “not following through on stuff" or 
“overhyping stuff.” 

Another point of contention was 
the purchase of fake followers for “30 
in Thirty’s” Twitter account and fake 
“likes,” for its Facebook page. According 
to the Fake Follower Check tool at fakers. 
statuspeople.com, nearly two-thirds of 
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@30ThirtyDoc’s 
3400-plus Twitter 
followers were 
dummy accounts. 


very much against 
that," McIntyre says of 
the fake followers, "and 
he did it.” 

Churchill, who’s taken the 
heat for the failed experiment, 
declined to respond to what he called 
the public “personal attacks" that have 
been leveled at him. But in an emailed 
statement, he admitted that, “'30 in 
Thirty' was hastily planned and poorly 
executed. As half of the ‘30 in Thirty’ 
team, I take responsibility for these 
shortfalls.” 

“While I have personally made deci- 
sions in my private life that have allowed 
people to question the integrity of our 
project’s inten- 
tions or practices, 
we never had any 
less than the best 
of intentions re- 
garding our work," 


he 




Churchill said, but 
he wants to seek 


E 

TO A SOCIAL MEDIA MOB 
FEEDING FRENZY. 


PROF. ELAINE Y 


out 28 more small 

assist with digital 
marketing. 

Several contractors who worked on 
“30 in Thirty” said they still haven’t 
been paid for their services, though 
most declined to talk publicly for fear 
of losing future business. Graphic de- 


graphics and 
logo — they’re 
still using it — and 
they’re saying 
they’re saving 
small businesses,” 
Magoon says. At least 
three other women, all 
recent college grads, say 
they worked on the project 
but never received promised 
compensation. 

A few good things did come out of ”30 
in Thirty.” Two local businesses got new, 
high-tech websites, which McIntyre 
says he intends to maintain. “I still think 
it is a viable idea,” McIntyre says, but not 
with his former partner and not with 
“30 in Thirty” in the name. 

And the local Twitterverse may have 
learned a thing or two. Some of the 
users who had made serious accusations 
against Churchill 
also expressed 
concern that vent- 
ing on Twitter may 
not have been the 
best way to ad- 

“For the record 
— I, for one, am 
not enjoying this. 
But it seems to be 
helping a lot of 

ing them,” wrote 
n the sbtvhickscam 


a Twitter u 
hashtag. 

“Tweeting is a good start (sunlight is 
the best disinfectant). But there may be 
legal remedies, too,” wrote another. 

The message on the “30 in Thirty” 


signer Nichole Magoon says Churchill website offers to refund any contribu- 


contacted her via text message in the 
spring and offered her S1000 to create 
a logo for the project and other graphic 
work. “I didn't sign a contract because 
I trusted him,” Magoon said. 


. made through the Indiegogo ci 
paign, although emails to the provided 
refunds@30inthirty.com address were 
bouncing back as of Monday afternoon. 

Churchill has since launched 


By August, Magoon says, she still Winston NYC, described o 




hadn’t seen any of the money promised, 
so she contacted the team. McIntyre, 
who says he wasn’t aware Churchill had 
hired Magoon, paid her off in two $500 

“My frustration was just that the 
whole time, they had been using my 


‘ongoing effort to seek out 
new and otherwise undiscovered or 
underappreciated beauty and bring it 
to life through film, photo and brand- 
ing.” On the home page is a photo of 
woman in a short pink top exposing 
her midriff. ® 
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AGRICULTURE IN JERICHO 
HAS LARGELYVANISHED. 

ONLY TWO 
OR THREE 
WORKING 
DAIRY FARMS 
ARE LEFT. 


A Barn Tour Invites the 
Public Into Vermont’s 
Most Beloved Structures , 




O ther than cows, few things 
are more visually iconic in 
Vermont than barns. Because 
the looming structures are so 
integral to the state’s identity, preserva- 
tionists are keen to show them off — and 
to help them look their best. 

This Saturday, October 13, locals and 
leaf peepers alike can poke around a 
dozen old barns in Jericho. Participants 


in a tour benefi ting the town’s commu- 
nity center will fi nd proof that barns 
aren’t just relics of the state’s agricul- 
tural past. The event includes stops at 
three working dairy barns, as well as at 
two recently built barns that have other, 
nonfarming purposes. 

Meanwhile, in a parallel project, 

en’s prison are sprucing up a couple 


of dairy barns through a partnership 
involving state agencies, private com- 
panies and nonprofi t organizations. Ten 
men serving sentences at the Northeast 
Correctional Complex in St. Johnsbury 
are painting and repairing a barn on PAUL 
GINGUE’s farm in Waterford. And a group 
of female inmates at South Burlington’s 
Chittenden Regional Correctional 
Facility will soon undertake a similar 


project on the Maille dairy farm in 
Shelburne. 

“We were looking for barns that 
would be fairly visible to the public and 
also not too far from the correctional 
centers," explains COLLEEN LEONARD, a 
spokeswoman for the state’s Agency 
of Agriculture, Food and Markets. 
Organizers of the initiative, funded 
by Pizzagalli Properties and Sherwin 


SHORT TAKES ON FILM 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

at vtiff.org (or in last week's Seven Days) :'e VERMONT 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL starts on Friday, October 
19. We'll have more details next week. For now, here's 
a roundup of non-VTIFF fi Im events — many of them 
happening that very same busy weekend. 

Tantalized by the teaser trailer for Ang Lee's Life of 
Pi? It's screening early — Saturday, October 20, at 3 
p.m. — at Montreal's FESTIVAL OU NOUVEAU CINEMA In 
attendance will be Quebecois author Yann Martel, 
who wrote the best seller on which the fi Im is based. 
° ose tix may be hard to come by. But the festival, 
which starts on October 10, also features the latest 
fi Ims from Olivier Assayas, Cristian Mungiu, Francois 
Ozon, ° omas Vinterberg, Ken Loach, Sarah Polley 
and more, plus showcases of shorts with themes 
such as fantasy." Horror fans may want to check 
out Antiviral, the debut from Brandon Cronenberg 
— yes, son of David. Get your advance tickets at 


Another screening for scarehounds to savor in the 
long lead-up to Halloween is F.W. Murnau's silent 
Nos feratu (1922), which spawned a million dorm- 
room posters with its expressionist images of star 
Max Schreck (means fright") as a vampire (pictured). 
° e Boston-based Andrew Alden Ensemble has set 



the sensibilities of classical 

chamber music and the distinct edge of rock." Catch 
the quintet playing live at two screenings of the fi Im 
(DVD format) on October 19 and 20 at MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMAS. 

Sunday, October 21, will be an even busier day at the 
Roxy, as Burlington's downtown theater screens two 
documentaries with director O&As. For architecture 
nuts, there's Coast Modern, which takes viewers 
through stunning modernist homes on the West 
Coast For political junkies, Split: A Deeper Divide 
promises a welcome break from election rhetoric. ° e 


FILM INFORMATION 
FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA 

Wednesday through Sunday. October 10 to 21, 
in various Montreal locations. Schedule and 
tickets at nouveaucinema.ca. 

NOSFERATU WITH LIVE MUSIC BY THE ANDREW 
ALDEN ENSEMBLE 

Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 20, 7 p.m. at 
Merrill’s Roxy Cinemas, Burlington. $15. 

COAST MODERN WITH DIRECTORS MIKE 
BERNARD AND GAVIN FROOME 

Sunday, October 21, 3 and 6:15 p.m. at Merrill’s 
Roxy Cinemas, Burlington. Regular admission. 

SPLIT: A DEEPER DIVIDE 
WITH DIRECTOR KELLY NYKS 

Sunday, October 21. 4:30 and 8 p.m. at Merrill's 
Roxy Cinemas, Burlington. Regular admission. 

HOME MOVIE DAY 

Saturday, October 20, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Howe 
Library, Hanover, N.H. To make an appointment 
with a fi Im archivist email sukimon@gmail.com. 

CINE SALON 

Every other Monday at 7 p.m. in the Mayer Room 
at Howe Library, Hanover, N.H. howelibrary.org 
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Williams (which is donating paint), 
working landscape while helping to 

The prisoners, all nonviolent of- 
fenders, receive one day off their 
terms for every day they spend paint- 
ing the barns. And, through training 
provided by Vermont works for women 
and PRESERVATION TRUST OF VERMONT, the 

inmates are learning skills that could 
enable them to find paid employment 
after leaving prison. 

One of the oldest barns on the Jericho 
tour has not only been preserved, it’s 
been converted into an art gallery 
featuring the works of Emile Gruppe 
(1896-1978), a Massachusetts artist who 
spent several summers vacationing and 
teaching in Vermont. 

Another of the barns — one of the 
few in Jericho that still houses cows 
— is owned by the family of Deborah 
Rawson. Nearly a quarter-century ago, 
she wrote an influential book mourn- 
ing the transformation of farmland 
into suburbs in Chittenden County. 
Rawson’s Without a Farmhouse Near 
helped advance the movement to con- 
tain sprawl and to protect open spaces 
in Vermont’s most populous county. 

Rawson died in 1992 at age 40. The 
public library serving Jericho and 


Underhill is named in her honor. 

Rawson’s book indeed foretold the 
future of the area where she lived most 
of her short life. 

“Agriculture in Jericho has largely 
vanished,” says julia blake, a tour orga- 
nizer and board member of the town’s 
community center. “Only two or three 
working dairy farms are left. Jericho has 
become more of a bedroom community 
for Burlington." 

One purpose of Saturday’s tour, 
Blake adds, is “to remind people of our 
heritage, which is fast disappearing.” 

Barnstormers who take the self- 
guided tour can also stop in at the 
community center to hear scheduled 
talks by longtime Jericho resident 
brooks buxton and by specialists 
from Preservation Trust of Vermont 



For more info on correctional facilities' 



doc asks whether America can ever 
heal its divisions, with input from 
prominent partisans such as Noam 
Chomsky, Tucker Carlson. Grover 
Norquist and Nicholas Kristof. 

Good news for the big picture theater 
& caf£: The two-screen Waitsfield 
movie house (and community and 
performance space) has hit its goal of 
raising $20,000 on Kickstarter.com 
toward the cost of digital conversion. 
Like all cinemas, the Big Picture faces 
an imminent choice to go digital or 
die, as major studios phase out the 
distribution of 35-millimeter film 
prints. The business will finance 
the bulk of the $60.000-per- 
screen estimated conversion costs, 
writes owner claudia becker in her 
Kickstarter pitch, but the community 
fundraising effort continues. 

Theaters may have no choice but to 
join the digital revolution, but that 
doesn’t mean everyone's happy about 
it. bruce posner. the film scholar who 
runs cin£ salon at the Howe Library 
in Hanover, N.H., offers a strong 
dissenting voice. The title of this 
year’s Monday-night screening-and- 
lecture series is "Rage Against the 
Machine," which, publicity material 


says, "will present an amazing rush 
of sensations that protest rant and 
proffer an oppositional stance to the 
switch-over to an all-digital cinema." 

That means celebrating 
photochemical film in all its forms 
— including the dusty reels in your 
attic. On October 20, the 10th annual 
International Home Movie Day, Cine 
Salon invites locals to bring in their own 
8-millimeter, Super 8 or 16-millimeter 
home movies for big-screen viewing and 
preservation advice. 

The following Monday, Posner 
will screen the 8-millimeter works 
of American artist Bruce Conner, 
who turned to the cheap format in 
the 1960s the way some filmmakers 
today shoot on their cellphones. On 
December 3, look for an appearance 
at the Cine Salon by Boston Globe film 
critic Ty Burr. 

Another local champion of 
celluloid, Plattsburgh film collector 
and historian andy macdougall, 
reports that he has applied for a 
grant from the north country cultural 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS that WOUld help 

him take his "cine-interpretive center" 
on the road, "regionally and out-of- 
state." He’s dubbed himself the "Last 
Picture-Show Man." ® 
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Reality TV Descends on a 
Middlebury Car Dealership 


TELEVISION 
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A GMC and Ford automo- 
bile dealership in sleepy 
Middlebury is the unlikely 
star of a new reality television 
series, slated to air this January on GSN 
(formerly the Game Show Network). 

What prompted Los Angeles-based 
GSN to fl y in producers, cameramen and 
a full crew for six weeks tills fall? That 
would be Gardner stone, the straight- 
talking patriarch of the G. Stone Motors 
dealership, who takes an unorthodox 
approach to selling cars: He'll take just 
about anything in trade. 

It’s no gimmick put on for the TV 
cameras; since opening his own dealer- 
ship in 1974, Stone has made a practice 
of accepting virtually anything he thinks 
he can resell. Earlier this month, it was 
a Hereford cow. Ask him about unusual 
trades he’s made, and he’ll rattle off a 
laundry list: land in Florida and New 
York, "elk on the hoof" tractors, saw- 
mills. "Everything has a value,” says 
Stone. 

That penchant for bartering 
won Stone and his family business 
a new show called “Family Trade." 
Promotional materials for the show 
play up the “simmering stew of family 
drama" that supposedly accompanies 
Stone's freewheeling trades: His son 
and daughter, TODD and DARCY STONE, have 
“the unenviable task of reselling what- 
ever their father has bought,” one press 
release reads. 

Todd Stone runs the main dealership 
at G. Stone, Darcy runs the commercial 
branch of the company — “and I run 
my mouth and the cellphone,” Gardner 
jokes. He admits that he’ll “take a shot 
on anything,” and that his children 
sometimes doubt the value of his trade. 
But Stone says that, at the end of the day, 
the dealership is doing just fi ne: They’ve 
been in business for nearly 40 years, 
after all. 

“We win more than we lose,” he says, 
and quickly adds, “Our customers are 

G. Stone's fi rst brush with fame hap- 
pened a year ago, when Todd got a call 
from Eli Frankel, an executive with 
Lionsgate Television Group. Frankel 
had heard, secondhand, about G. Stone’s 
unusual way of conducting business. 
Would the family be up for hosting a 
fi lm crew for a few days? The Stones 

After pulling together a short clip, 



Lionsgate shopped the idea 
around to a few networks. 
GSN took the bait, and sent 
a crew back to fi lm a plot 
episode. They apparently 
liked what they saw, »nd 
the network announced 
in August that it was or- 
dering eight episodes of 
"Family Trade.” 

That's how a fi m 
crew came to descend 
on the Route 7 dealer- 
ship in early September. 
They’re wrapping up 
the six-week shoot this 
month. Meanwhile, 
the Stones are trying 

usual — even if “busi- 
ness" now means three 
or four cameras in the 
negotiating room. The 
Stones say they’ve 
had a bit of extra foot 
traffi c this month 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 

-EVEN IF 
“BUSINESS” 
NOW MEANS 
THREE OB FOUB 
CAMERAS IN THE 
NEGOTIATING ROOM. 

curious potential customers trickle in 
to check out the cameras. But, Gardner 
Stone points out, “a lot of people are 
camera shy,” so not everyone is opting 
into the shoot. 

He is adamant that this isn’t your 
average "reality” show: The deals all 
take place on camera, and the crew isn't 


ramping up drama for the sake of good 
TV, despite some early eff orts to spice 
things up. "I got a handle on that real 
quick,” Stone says. "We’ve had a couple 
of knock-down, drag-outs.” 

In the end. Stone praises the crew 
members for their professionalism and 
their willingness to document true real- 
ity, not manufactured drama. 

CYNTHEA WIGHT HAUSMAN , the owner 
of Cynthea's Spa on Church Street in 
Burlington, can attest to the show’s re- 
alness. She initially heard about “Family 
Trade” when a producer contacted her 
about doing makeup for the production. 
But when the Lionsgate employees 
learned of Hausman’s line of Vermont- 
made body scrubs, they asked if she’d 
be interested in bartering bath products 
for a new (to her) car. 

“I’m not one of those people that 
will do anything to be on television,” 
Hausman says. But she also knew that 
the opportunity to talk about her busi- 
ness and her body scrubs was great 
exposure — and, as it happened, she 
had been considering trading in her 
Toyota for a vehicle with more cargo 
space. She took a look at G. Stone’s 


inventory online, made sure the deal- 
ership had a few options in her price 
range, and then packed up some of her 
body scrubs and spa gift eertifi cates and 
headed south to Middlebury. 

“Gosh, these guys had no idea what 
to do with these body scrubs,” she says 
with a laugh. “What do they know about 
the spa industry?” But Hausman got 
what she felt was a fair exchange. She 
admits that negotiating for a new car 
can be stressful, but says the cameras 
didn't add extra pressure. 

“I knew that their reputation was on 
the line, also,” Hausman says of G. Stone. 
“We were just trying to come to a fair 
deal for all of us ... They do not want to 
come off as sleazy car guys.” 

In the end, she walked away with a 
2008 GMC Acadia — and the prospect 
of appearing on a national reality- 
television show. Hausman also got a 
look behind the scenes of the produc- 
tion earlier this month, when she came 
in to help with makeup before a day of 
promotional shoots. The authenticity of 
the shoot stood out for her. “They’re not 
taking shortcuts, and they’re not fudg- 
ing things,” Hausman says. © 






App Review: Vermont Powder 


F or the winter sports enthusiast, 
Vermont Powder is a simple 
but effective tool. Produced 
by the Norfolk, Va.-based 
Concursive Corporation, the app was 
originally conceived by a group of 
skiers who wanted to integrate social- 
networking tools such as Facebook 
into their winter pastimes. The result 
is a solid, user-friendly app that pro- 
vides a lot of information. 

The main page of the app features 
uploaded comments, trails near the 
user and related topics. You can create 
a profile, either through the app or by 
linking with Facebook, post photos 
and comments, and view friends’ ac- 
tivity. Users can view photos from all 
other users, or opt just to see pictures 
from their own circle. 

Vermont Powder also helps you 
find activities related to winter sports. 
Under the Events tab, a short calen- 
dar lists races, festivals and the like. 
Though it isn’t highly populated at 
the moment, it’s easy to see the name, 
date and location from the main page, 
and clicking on an event leads you to 
specific details. 


The Directories section provides a 
comprehensive database of the skiing/ 
snowboarding areas in Vermont. 
They’re listed alphabetically, from 
Bolton Valley to Suicide Six, and there’s 
a short, descriptive summary for each. 
Select one to see photos, videos, updates 
from users (e.g., whether the mountain 
has opened for the season) and nearby 
hot spots, including hotels and restau- 
rants, which have their own summaries 
and contact information. 

Unfortunately, you need a stable 
connection, either to Wi-Fi or 3G/4G, to 
access the information on the app. That 
can be a roadblock in parts of Vermont 
— particularly on those mountains. 

Still, Vermont Powder offers a 
new way to experience the ski and 
snowboard season, contains useful 
information, and connects you with 
like-minded users. Even if you can’t 
always access it on the go, it’s a helpful 
tool for planning trips, and at a bargain 
price. © 
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We just had to ask... 

What’s up with 
that abandoned 
railroad car in 
Grand Isle 
County? 

BY KEN PICARD 


D rivers traveling through 
Keeler Bay on their way to the 
Champlain ferry to Plattsburgh, 
N.Y., may scratch their heads 
at the unusual sight of an old railroad car 
parked along the east side of the highway, 
just north of the intersection of U.S. 2 and 
Vermont 314. 

The weathered, historic-looking train 
car is in decrepit shape, with dirty and 
broken windows, peeling green paint and 
rickety staircases at either end. Despite a 
"No Trespassing” sign to ward off nosy visi- 
tors, several inviting curios are visible from 
outside. They include two light-up “Feliz 
2 Navidad” signs, several stained-glass win- 

•» hats and ties, and some cardboard cutouts 
5 of the Virgin Mary, Joseph and baby Jesus, 
g In one window hangs a hand-lettered 
2 sign that reads “The Golden Spike” 
— presumably a reference to the final 
railroad spike driven to join the first 


transcontinental railroad across the United 
States in May 1869 — along with the names 
“Bushway” and “Blow.” Oddest of all, the 
railroad car sits on a stretch of track as long 
as the car itself, but no railroad line ever ran 
through this particular section of Grand 
Isle County. WTF? 

Turns out, Marge and Anthony 
Bushway purchased the train in February 
1997. Marge Bushway, who still lives with 
her sister in a house just north of the train 
car, explains that she and her husband had 
been out leaf-peeping in Morrisville the 
previous autumn and stopped at the hard- 
ware store. There they found the car, which 
had apparently been parked on the spot for 
decades. (At the time, a tree was growing 
through it.) After eating lunch in a nearby 
cafe, Bushway recalls, her husband got a 
“hot flash” and decided he wanted to buy 
the railroad car, haul it back to Keeler Bay 
and convert it into a diner. 

'It was in pretty bad shape, even worse 
than it is now,” Bushway reports. They hired 
a crane company to hoist it, which promptly 
turned around and charged the couple even 
more money to finish the job. “It was just 
hanging there,” Bushway remembers, “so 
what were we gonna do, say no?” 


The railroad car was eventually depos- 
ited at its current location, where it has sat 
idle ever since. Sadly, Anthony Bushway’s 
plans to open a Golden Spike diner never 
materialized, as he died just three years 
later. (We encountered rumors that the 
town wouldn’t issue a permit for a restau- 
rant on that location, but Marge Bushway 
insists their plans never progressed that 
far.) 

In the intervening years, Bushway has 
occasionally decorated the train car’s inte- 
rior during the holidays — hence the Feliz 
Navidad sign and Christmas lights — but 
otherwise it’s remained vacant and unused. 

What's the story behind the car itself? 
For that we turn to an 18-page history of 
the railroad car and its original owner, the 
now-defunct Rutland Railroad, written by 
Rogan C. Faith, a University of Vermont 
historic-preservation student, in October 
1997. 

According to Faith's research, the 
Rutland Railroad car No. 707 was either a 
parlor or a smoker car (not a passenger car) 
built by the Wagner Palace Car Company of 
Buffalo, N.Y., most likely in 1891. It’s 70 feet 
long, weighs more than 30 tons and has the 
unusual design feature of three — rather 


than two — six-wheel trucks, presumably 
to increase passenger comfort. 

Did this car ever rumble through Grand 
Isle? Highly unlikely, according to Faith. 
Based on extant signage on the carriage 
itself, it once belonged to the Rutland 
Railroad, which began its life in 1847 as the 
Rutland & Burlington Railroad. 

“In 1849, the company was given two 
years to extend its line from Burlington to 
St. Albans if it could build the tracks,” Faith 
writes. “It didn't, due to a lawsuit brought 
by its rival, the Vermont Central. South of 
Burlington, however, the line progressed 
to the point where it was granted the mail 
contract following a race between one of its 
trains and a stagecoach from Bellows Falls 
to Burlington. The train won, by two hours, 
even though it had to use horses to carry 
the mail over an incomplete, eight-mile 
stretch from Summit (where construction 
crews earlier found the remains of a mast- 
odon) to Cuttingsville." 

Faith goes on to report that the Rutland 
Railroad “limped along” with tracks so 
poorly maintained that other lines wouldn't 
allow their equipment to run on them. The 
Rutland Railroad finally went belly up in 
1961 when its lines were abandoned for 

What’s to become of this relic? Bushway 
says a number of interested parties have 
approached her over the years, but she has 
refused to part with the train car. For senti- 
mental reasons? 

Hardly, Bushway says. 

“No one ever wants to pay me for it!” she 
says. “They just want me to donate it or get 
it for free.” 

Note to prospective buyers: Make 
Bushway a reasonable offer, and the car 
could be yours, with one proviso: You have 
to haul it away yourself. ® 
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Dear Cecil, 

Why is a 2 by 4 not actu- 
ally 2 inches by 4 inches? I 
went to our local hardware 
store (no Home Depots in 
our little burg) and asked 
for a piece of lumber that 
was, as I had measured it, 
three quarters of an inch by 
three and a half inches. The 
girl looked at me funny and 
said, "You mean a 1 by 4?" I 
said, a little embarrassed, 
"Um. yeah. I guess that's 
what I need." Then I got 
to looking around, and it 
dawned on me that lumber 
sizes have nothing to do 
with their actual dimen- 
sions. With all their profess- 
ing to "measure twice and 
cut once," why don’t carpen- 
ters seem to care about the 
actual size of the stuff with 
which they work? 

Hunter, Craig, Colorado 

O h, they care. In fact, 
they’ve developed a 
special vocabulary 
to deal with the 
situation. Those in the build- 
ing trades know one-by-four, 
two-by-four and so on are 
“nominal” dimensions — that 
is, in name only. If you want 
an honest-to-Jesus l-by-4-inch 
board rather than the usual 
anorexic stick, the magic words 
are "true size." Better yet, tell 
the clerk you want five-quarter 


stock. Five-quarter boards, 
commonly used for exterior 
trim, are actually 4 quarters of 
an inch thick — that is, 1 inch 

That’s absurd, you say. 
Few carpenters would argue. 
However, they have reality 
to contend with. Also greed. 
You’ll appreciate these two fac- 
tors show considerable overlap. 

First, reality. Years ago, cut- 
ting logs into lumber involved 
a lot of guesswork. The chief 
variable was the moisture 
content of the wood — green 
lumber shrinks as it dries. How 
much depends on how wet it 


was to start with. Typically a 
2-inch green board loses >/s 
inch of thickness once sea- 
soned, but the actual difference 

When sawmill operators 
adjust the “set-off" on their 
equipment — that is, the amount 
the log is advanced after each 
pass through the blade — they 
must allow for the kerf (or 
width) of the blade plus shrink- 
age. In the 19th century, they 
lacked an accurate way to gauge 
moisture content. So they made 
the set-off a little wider than the 
nominal size, knowing the true 
size of the seasoned lumber 
would probably be a little less. 
The difference between nomi- 
nal and true size was known as 
“scant” allowance. 


The process was far from 
exact. I know this from exam- 
ining the boards in the museum 
of antique lumber known as my 
house, which was built in the 
early 1890s. The nominal thick- 
ness of rafters and such clearly 
was 2 inches, and I’d say on av- 
erage, true size was slightly less 
than that. But there’s quite a bit 
of variation, from 1 34 inches to 
21s. 

Carpenters in the 1890s 
dealt with this as best they 
could, judging from my house. 
They used thicker lumber as 
headers — that is, the horizon- 
tal boards above windows or 
on top of a line of studs, which 
carried a lot of weight. 

As time went on, builders 
began demanding lumber of 
uniform dimension, so sawmill 
operators began planing boards 
after cutting them. Assuming 
you waited till the boards dried 
out and adjusted your planer 
accordingly, you’d wind up 
with a product of reliable size. 
However, it was also thinner. 
Now the true size of lumber 
wasn’t slightly less than nomi- 
nal, but a lot less. 

How much less? That’s 
where the greed comes in. 

Whether you’re milling 
lumber or making Hershey 
bars, smaller is cheaper. The 
driving concern at the turn of 
the century wasn’t so much 
the wood itself but the cost 
of freight. The virgin forests 
close to civilization had been 
cut down, and lumber had to 
be shipped from increasingly 


distant locations. In the early 
1900s you might pay $10 per 
thousand board feet at the mill 
and $20 to ship it It occurred 
to lumber tycoons that if they 
did all their finishing out in 
the woods, thereby reducing 
the product’s bulk, they’d save 
a ton of money on freight. So 
that’s what they did. 

But a problem soon emerged: 
Once nominal and true sizes 
parted ways, everything was up 
in the air. Southerners argued 
that southern yellow pine was 
stronger than northern white 
pine, and therefore could be cut 
thinner. Thus while 2-by stock 
was 1 3/4 inches in most of the 
country, southern yellow pine 
manufacturers made theirs 
1 s/s inches. As lumber became 
a national commodity, builders 
complained about getting wood 
of different sizes. After World 
War I, a push for standardiza- 

Years of wrangling ensued, 
as lumbering regions jockeyed 
for competitive advantage and 
debated arcane issues, at one 
point arguing over */32 of an 
inch. It wasn’t until 1963 that 
modern sizes were agreed on, 
but the standard has endured 
ever since. Today nominal 1 by 
4s are 34 by 3 Vi inches, while 
nominal 2 by 4s are 1 Vi by 3 Vi 
— confusing for novice carpen- 
ters, and a bother for those re- 
habbing century-old houses, but 
otherwise a triumph of rational- 
ity over nature and the buck. 
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Gone With the Wind 


A couple of friends and I 
hiked up Lowell Mountain 
on a recent rainy Saturday 
to get a closer look at 
Kingdom Community Wind, Green 
Mountain Power and Vermont Electric 
Cooperative’s wind farm. We turned 
right off New Street in Albany onto the 
Bailey Hazen Road, past Don and Shirley 
Nelson's tidy white farmhouse and their 
round pond half outlined by a stone wall, 
like a bright eye with an arched brow. 
The fields and pastures poured toward 
the mountains in every direction. And, 
as the ruts got rockier — part of the 
Catamount Trail, this section of road is 
more fit for feet or skis 
than car tires — we saw 
the turbines, immense, 
muscular, their white 
arms outstretched as if 
trying to grab the whole 
landscape. 

Then we found our 
way to the nearly invis- 
ible trailhead, marked 
only by a handmade sign: 

“When the last tree is cut 

We followed the pink 
and green satin ribbon 
blazes up the goat path, 
punctuated by 
signs: 

“When the last fish is 
caught" 

“When the last river is 
poisoned.” 

At the top, we scram- 
bled over a house-high 
berm of rubble, past the 
signs telling us to keep 
out, onto the wide dirt 
road that rolls over the 
blasted-flat ridgeline for 
almost four miles. All but 
a few of die 21 turbines, 
more than 400 feet high, were complete. 

This is no farm. It is a mountaintop- 
removal strip mine for wind, a wind- 
smelting factory, a slaughterhouse for 
butchering breezes into kilowatts of 
power. 

It is also awesome. The turbines’ 
shafts are whiter than ibises, shinier 
than the inside of any shell, straighter 
than spruce: their blades are the leaves 
of wild irises, the fins of sharks — nature 
pared of burls and scrubbed of decay, 
like modernism clearing the clutter of 


Victoriana. The turbines draw the eye 
upward; the blades seem to stir the sky 
and spin the clouds. Paradoxically, the 
clear-cutting and leveling of the summit 
affords almost 360 degrees of view: 
awesome. 

There was no one around. We 
walked right up to a tower’s base. I 
wanted to stroke its smooth surface 
but didn’t dare. We kept waiting for an 
alarm to sound, for video cameras to 
turn and catch our images. Two white 
pickup trucks appeared. We walked 
faster, facing away, but they didn’t stop. 
Then we waited for someone 
and arrest us. No one did. 


their beauty. She agreed that they are 
beautiful, then paused. She doesn’t care 
what they look like, she said. It’s what 
they represent that hurts her. She hadn’t 
attended the funeral protesters staged 
at the end of July, when they knew they 
had lost. But when the towers started 
to rise, she grieved, as surely as she had 
when her father died. Tears came to her 
eyes as she spoke. 

What do these wind turbines 
represent? 

Opportunism, for one. In return 
for investing in the wind project, GMP 
will receive $44 million in federal 
production tax credits over 10 years. 


smack of the same kind of breathless im- 
pulsiveness that fuels instant consumer 
gratification. Capitalism’s wont is not to 
deliberate; it’s to grow, as fast as possible. 
Development decisions made essentially 
by entrepreneurs only sometimes, coin- 
cidentally, serve the public good. It may 
look green, but dollars are green too. 

The project represents, most of all, 
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but people I trust, such as aquatic biolo- 
gist and former Fish & Wildlife commis- 
sioner Steve Wright, persuade me that 
this project is unnecessary. 

Along with other articulate op- 
ponents, such as Irasburg physician 
Robert Holland, 
Wright argues that 
the project is not 
as cost efficient as 
proponents claim, 
especially consid- 
ering the damage 
to Vermont’s 12th- 
largest habitat 
stock of moose, 
bears, deer, cata- 
mounts, coyotes 
id eagles. 


Wei 
global 
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We joked that these structures might 
not be wind turbines at all, but some 
kind of towers for surveillance on a 
grander scale than we could imagine. 

The next day, I talked with a friend 
who lives in Craftsbury Common, where 
she grew up. I asked if she’d been up to 
see the turbines. She said she hadn’t and 
didn't want to. She knows that moun- 
tain, has skied the Catamount Trail 
many times. Now she sees the windmills 
every day on her way home from work. 

I told her that I couldn't help admiring 


Environmentalists pushed hard for 
those incentives, and you can’t blame 
entrepreneurs for leaping at them. The 
program, in short, worked the way 
energy policy is supposed to work in a 
capitalist economy. But a more or less 
first-come, first-served program is pot- 
shot policy, not energy planning. 

So they also represent rashness. Yes, 
the situation is urgent — global warm- 
ing advancing faster than any model 
predicted — but claims that Vermont 
must do everything it can this minute 


ponents say: that 
is, improve energy 
efficiency. There is 
probably no scien- 
tist on any side of 
these issues who 
thinks the U.S. - 
including Vermont, 
with its "efficiency 
utility,” Efficiency 
Vermont — has 
realized more than 
a fraction of its en- 
ergy-conservation 
potential. 

For instance, a 2009 report by the 
management consultant McKinsey 
& Company estimates that the U.S. 
could reduce nontransportation energy 
consumption by almost a quarter by 
2020. That would save $1.2 trillion and 
eliminate 1.1 gigatons of greenhouse-gas 
emissions annually — “the equivalent of 
taking the entire U.S. fleet of passenger 
vehicles and light trucks off the roads,” 
says the report. Think what we could do 
by driving less. 

The report also encourages planning: 


“Forge greater alignment between utili- 
ties, regulators, government agencies, 
manufacturers and energy consumers." 
McKinsey is not known as a nest of tree- 
hugging socialists — nor of Northeast 
Kingdom NIMBYs. 

Kingdom Community Wind repre- 
sents faux democracy. Like the term 
“wind farm," which lends the project 
an illusion of rural hominess, the word 
“community" is cynically deceptive. 

Yes, the town of Lowell voted 3-1 to 
support the project in 2010. It reaffirmed 
that support at this year's town meeting. 

But did the townspeople make a dis- 
interested decision? GMP will pay them 
a half-million dollars in tax revenues and 
other payments annually, an amount that 
will escalate over time. That's enough 
to cover Lowell's entire municipal and 
highway budgets — and eliminate those 
taxes — an offer that a tiny (population 
879) and essentially economy-less town 
can hardly refuse. 

The company is also tossing out 
$150,000 annually to be shared by the 
five other towns in die viewshed. It’s 
got a cozy name, too: the Good Neighbor 

The agreement between GMP and 
Lowell, moreover, makes clear just how 
much democracy will remain once the 
blades start turning. The town will be 
allowed to obtain, on its own dime, com- 
pany records to check that payments are 
accurate. But town officials must keep 
those records confidential, and the com- 
pany may destroy them after six years. 

So there will be no real transparency, 
and no history. 

The longer my friends and I stayed 
up there, the more we relaxed. One said 
he was reminded of the first time he 
emerged from the Long Trail into the 
Mt. Mansfield ski area, with its giant 
lifts and towers, its slopes shaved out of 
the wilderness. This wasn’t as bad as he 
expected, he said. 

The other friend looked out over the 
Lowell range, where storm clouds were 
dropping over the summits. She noted 
that nature dwarfs every human-made 
thing, whether technology or art. The 
Sheffield towers, only a few miles away, 
looked tiny. 

We could hear the turning blades 
creaking in an old-fashioned, mechani- 
cal way. I suggested that they needed 
grease. We were trying to diminish 
them, I thought later, denying that they 


are more fearsome than awesome. 

And, while I was smitten by that sexy 
technology, I was also angry. I wanted to 
stroke the towers’ skin. I also wanted to 
smear them with graffiti. Or blow them 
up. 

I felt depressed as we descended the 
hill, and for days afterward. 

But I can almost predict what will 
eventually happen, because it happens 
every time I drive up our own hill in 
Hardwick and see the 200-foot-tall cell 
tower that some of us spent years and 
thousands of dollars trying to stop, or at 
least shorten. I feel a twinge of sadness 
for our formerly unspoiled hill. But — 
while the coverage is still spotty, since 
no phone company has yet rented space 
on the tower — I’ve also gotten rid of my 
landline and rely only on my cellphone 
and save money. I can’t stay angry and 
depressed forever. 

Denial, anger, depression, bargain- 
ing: the stages of grief. The final stage is 
acceptance. 

The long fight over Lowell Mountain 
has shifted the political winds around 
industrial wind. Hubbardton, West 
Rutland, Castleton and Pittsford voted 
against a proposed commercial wind 
project in their area. Newark amended 
its town plan specifically to exclude 
ridgeline industrial wind development. 
Lowell Mountain may not have died in 

Still, development has come to the 
Northeast Kingdom. Jay Peak's owners 
are trying to gather $500 million to 
invest in expanding their own kingdom. 
They claim this will create 10,000 jobs — 
about one-sixth of the region’s popula- 
tion. Right. 

Will people tire of defending one 
ridgeline, one river, one view at a time? 
Or will more and more little deaths mo- 
bilize more resistance, the way friends 
dropping dead throughout the gay com- 
munity turned grief into rage and rage 
into successful activism? 

The last sign on the Lowell Mountain 
path, after those foretelling the deaths of 
trees and rivers, is: “Then only will man 
find that he cannot eat money.” 

It is a warning, not a prophecy. ® 
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COLD-HARDY CHIC 


Dressing for winter 
with some of Burlington's 
most stylish 

BY MEGAN JAMES 


i 



Name: Aimee DesOrmeaux-Lewis 

Age: 27 

Occupation: Business development associate at 
Heritage Automotive Group, South Burlington 
n has insanely great style, 


wardrobe: she just does whatever she fe 
very earthy, natural. Also, Amelia Earhar 

Blog: thickandthrifty.tumblr.com 


S ure, now you’re excited to break out your 
sweaters, swaddle yourself in scarves and 
lace up your leather boots. But in a few short 
months, when the winter doldrums set in, good 
luck maintaining your enthusiasm for puffy coats. 
Dressing well through the long Vermont winter — 
when, frankly, we’d rather zip our shivering bodies 


into hoodie-footies wrapped in mummy bags — is a us how to layer artfully. Caitlin Pierce, the eff ort- 
challenge few can master. lessly fashionable, enviably redheaded author of style 

For advice and inspiration. Seven Days invited blog Wore Out, proved you can never have too 
three stylish Burlingtonians to our offi ce to plajmany coats. And James DeRosia, who owns the 
dress-up with clothes from their own (unbelievable) Burlington vintage-clothing store Downtown Threads, 
closets. Aimee DesOrmeaux-Lewis, the budget-con- demonstrated how a dash of color can warm up the 
scious beauty behind the blog Thick & Thrifty, showed coldest nights. © 



Name: James DeRosia 

Age: 30 

Occupation: Owner of Downtown ' reads, Burlington 
Style icons: i like Robert Redford a lot actually. He's 
kind of my boy. Looking at him from the 70s — he was 
just kind of a boss. He'd wear a lot of elegant longer 
coats. His style was classic." 

Blog: downtownthreads.net 
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Occupation: Marketing assistant at Resour 
Systems Group, Burlingtoi 
Style icons: Stevie Nicks 


i effortless with her. I 
really love Iris Apfel. She’s famous for her accessories, 
like her huge glasses. I take a lot of my style from char- 
acters in movies, like Rene Russo in ' e ' omas Crowiwn 

One day, that will be my grown-up wardrobe." 

Blog: woreout.wordpress.com 
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Cool Running 

Where cross-country skiing and dog lovers unite by kathryn flagg 


hen I fi rst heard about Ken Haggett, the owner of Peace Pups 
skijoring, the premise of Dogsledding in Elmore. 


W the sport struck 

kind of harebrained plan a 
daredevil teenager might cook up: Take 
a dog, a lead and a pair of skis — and end 
up with either a thrilling sprint across a 
snowy fi eld ... or a trip to the emergency 


is skijoring that gave Haggett the 
sled-dog bug. Eleven years ago he took 
out his fi rst husky, a rescue dog named 
Jake, and gave the sport a spin without 
any experience or training. Jake just 
“picked it up," Haggett remembers. Most 
room. huskies, he explains, “have an instinct to 

In reality, skijoring is a venerablepoint down the trail and run.” 
sport, dating back hundreds of years Soon Haggett and his wife acquired 
in Scandinavia. Travelers, looking another dog so the couple could take 
oveskijoring outings together. One thing 


took his two mutts out to a snow- 
covered lake and “blindly tried to learn.” 
Self-taught, he admits the process was 
"pretty rudimentary.” 

But eventually he got better, as did his 
dogs. Blair went on to win the national 


35 pounds could skijor, the dog has to 
want to run. “They say you can’t push 
a dog with a rope,” says Haggett — and 
he's right His fi rst husky, Jake, simply 
doesn’t have the drive that most of 
his other dogs do; when he gets tired. 


S long distances during harsh \ 


led to another, and n 


v Haggett o- 


— strapped on skis and harnessed reindeer 21 Siberian huskies and makes his living 


>r horses; the word itself, “skijoring," is 
related to a Norwegian word that means 
“ski driving.” Today, the snow sport 
involves a skier being pulled by any 
number of means — including horses, 
motorized vehicles or, most commonly. 


providing dogsled and dogcart 
primarily to tourists. 

Something similar happened to Jim 
Blair, who runs Eden Dog Sledding in 
Eden Mills. Blair was already an avid 
ross-country skier and a competitor 
dogs. in long-distance skiing when he tried 

With Subarus to do the work ofskijoring for the fi rst time in the mid- 
“winter driving,” skijoring in Vermont is 1990s. He heard about the sport while 
typically the province of recreationists observingasled-dograceatLakeElmore, 
or competitive racers — people for where he says he was “fascinated by the 
whom a love of both dogs and skiing enthusiasm of the dogs.” Blair ordered 
makes skijoring “a perfect pairing,” says basic skijoring equipment by catalog, 


the way, he found himself plugged into dog and leaves the mushing to the more 
a small community of avid enthusiasts eager pups in the bunch, 
who take the sport seriously and travel And boy, are they eager. When I 

long distances on winter weekends to arrive at the Peace Pups kennel — tucked 
compete. down a winding dirt road not far from 

‘It’s really exciting,” Blair sayLake Elmore — the dogs are already in 
“Imagine going full throttle, with dogs their harnesses. There’s no snow on the 
pulling you, and you’re half out of ground, of course, but now that daytime 
control.” Sounds like fun, huh? temperatures have dropped to a cool, 

As winter sports go, skijoring iscomfortable 50 or 60 degrees, Haggett 
pretty niche. First, you have to be at least and his dogs have embarked on fall 
a moderately skilled cross-country skier training. They’re building up strength 
— otherwise, Blair warns, you’ll crash for the coming winter season, when 
and burn. His dogs can run close to 30 they’ll run three times a day, six days a 
miles per hour. With the resistance of a week. 

skier on a towline, they can expect to hit Haggett worked as a carpenter and 

speeds of about 20 miles per hour. That’s woodworker for nearly 30 years before 
far faster than most cross-country skiers becoming a musher. “It’s a tough job, but 
are comfortable flying. somebody’s got to do it,” he jokes, adding 

And, while just about any dog over that while he can’t pin down exactly why 




he was so drawn to the dogs, “I can’t 
imagine my life without these guys." 

Today Haggett will be taking out 18 
dogs in two teams of nine. He doesn’t 
get out to skijor as much as he'd like 
anymore, but he says it’s a great way to 
work closely with some of his lead dogs. 

The dogs are excited: They know 
exactly what’s coming next. Sure 
enough, as soon as Haggett and his 
employee, Maria Gaffney of Craftsbury, 
begin hooking the dogs to their tug lii 


but the ride is smooth and relaxing — for 
the passenger, that is. Haggett says he 
doesn’t notice much of the scenery when 
he’s out working with his dogs, even as 
he carts or sleds past the picturesque 
hills of Elmore and Stowe. He’s focused 
on his team, watching their every move 
and calling out commands — like “gee” 
and “haw,” meaning right and left, 
respectively. 

Similar commands are used in 
skijoring; bee 


all 18 huskies start howling and leaping the dog, just a lead line hooked from its 
around. “If I asked them to, they'd run harness to a rider’s belt, the dogs rely 
all day long," Haggett says. Today they’ll on voice commands from their owners, 
be pulling wheeled If a dog and owi 


, which Haggett 
and Gaffney man from 
behind much as they 
would sleds. Each cart 
has two seats, and into 
Haggett’s climbs a 
mother-and-daughter 
pair from Pennsylvania 
who made the trip to 
Vermont for a long 
weekend. 

I hop in Gaffney’s 
cart. The brakes are on, 


and the c 




WITH DOGS 
PULLING YOU, 
AND YOU'RE 
HALF OUT OF 
L. 


to a nearby tree, but 
all the same the cart 
lurches as the dogs 
strain against their 
lines, dig their feet 
into the dirt and lunge 
forward. 

Haggett starts down 
the trail first, followed 
by Gaffney. As soon 
as we’re under way, the dogs go silent. 

Every now and then Gaffney calls a says, and he’s frankly baffled 
word of encouragement to the wheel skijoring hasn’t caught 
dogs, Fleche and Hercules, who pull the 


the bug, there's plenty 
of other “joring" they 
can try — bike-joring, 
scooter-joring, even 
canicross, a form of 
cross-country running. 

These days, Blair 
focuses more on 
sledding, though he’s 
taught a number of 
other skiers to skijor. 
He admits that most 
people are "priced out” 
of his skijoring lessons; 
one lesson starts at 
$395, and a three-lesson 
package runs $1000. 

Haggett’s rates are 
lower -$100 for a two- 
hour lesson with your 
own dog — but, even 
so, he's not weathering 
a deluge of interest. 
He hears from just a 
handful of curious people every year, he 

re rapidly 
Vermont. Not only does it make for 


M BLAIR 


heaviest load. We rumble down a Class great skiing — “You get so much n 
4 dirt road; before crossing a busier glide,” he says — but it’s undeniably fun. 


intersection, Haggett jumps out, checks 
for traffic and places a “Sled Dogs X-ing” 
lign in the road. 


Haggett admits dog sledding can be a bit 
scary sometimes; dogs don’t have a "kill 
switch” like a snowmobile. But he says 
pull off onto a Vermont skijoring is far more relaxing. Plus, it's a 
of Snow Travelers (VAST) great form of exercise for dog and skier 
alike. 

“It’s like being out there with your 
best friend," Haggett says. “It builds a 
bond between you and your dog." © 


trail. The dogs splash through muddy 
puddles and then continue over a bed 
of freshly fallen orange and red leave 
The cart bounces along behind thei 
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Line Changes 

What does it take to train the top hockey players in the state — and country? 

BY SAr Ah tuff 


§ 


a 


F or decades, off-ice training 
for hockey players always 
presented the same drudgery: 
squats, bench presses, throwing 
on weight to get as big as you could. 
“Push-me, pull-me exercises,” sums 
up Matt Higgins, a 49-year-old South 
Burlington resident who played as a 
student at St. Michael’s College and 
continues to play recreational hockey 
with a local league. "Then it was back to 
campus for sprinting, runni ng hills and 
hitting the weight room again,” he adds. 

That boring drill is not the norm any- 
more, at least not at South Burlington's 
Body Resolution, where a revolution 
of sorts is happening among many 
Chittenden County hockey players. 
Gone are the grunting hulks and the 
barbells clattering to the floor. Instead, 
there’s a gleaming new 2000-square- 
foot space upstairs, with hardwood 
floors, rubber mats and a computer 
room (more on that later), all designed 
with hockey teams in mind. 

“We’re not your typical trainers,” says 
Chris Line during a tour of the Williston 
Road facility, where a smoothie bar and 
BOSU balls downstairs seem to prove 
his point. Line has become the go-to 
guy for everyone from peewees to pros 
hoping to get an edge on their hockey 
game — even if that means a bit of pain 
to begin with. 

“His off-ice training is completely 
unique,” says Williston 17-year-old 
Teddy Marshall, who plays for the 
Boston Junior Bruins. “He’s a smart guy, 
and he knows exactly how to make you 

Line himself has been playing hockey 
since he was 3 years old; he played for 
the Clarkson University Golden Knights 
before coaching various teams and, two 
years ago, joining the Body Resolution 
team as a personal trainer. Now 34 and 
a resident of Essex, he trains all sorts of 
clients. But during preseason, 60 to 70 
percent of them are hockey players, and 
he knows just what he’ll find when he 
conducts their initial evaluations. 

“I’m pretty sure 99 percent of the 
kids we see tomorrow are going to have 
toes out, knees in, heels rising," Line 
says the day before the Green Mountain 
Glades begin their training. “They're 


tight, their butt will stick out p specific strength training. “There’s 

and they'll have an arch in A so much more knowledge now 

their back.” w % about the kinetic chain and the 

Necessary for trac- central nervous system,” he 

tion on the ice, maybe, ^ , | says. “Each year it seems like 

but not so nice for ‘ players are getting stronger, 

maximal power, injury better, faster because of the 

prevention and longevity in the sport, amount of knowledge there is on what 
So Line works on correcting muscle happens off the ice.” 



Elite hockey players, too, go back to 
basics — former University of Vermont 
star and current National Hockey 
League center Torrey Mitchell, 27, spent 
several weeks this summer just doing 
corrective exercises with Line before 
moving on to more strength work. 

“It’s a little bit challenging,” Line 
says. “Even the younger guys, they want 
to get bigger; they want to take their 
shirts off and look good on the beach, 
but they need to be functionally strong 
for the sport, and they need to be play- 
ing, not on the sidelines.” 

That means surprisingly difficult 
workouts for young players such as 
Marshall, who describes an arsenal of 
one-legged exercises that can last from 20 
to 50 minutes. “At the end of each circuit, 
I walked funnier than I think I have or 
ever will in my life,” says Marshall of his 
first go-round with Line. “But after just 
one summer, I’m overall faster and no- 
ticeably stronger on the ice. He also made 
it much easier for me to stretch and stay 
loose to prevent injuries.” 

Nick Levinsky, 18, who plays for Rice 
Prep at Rice Memorial High School in 
South Burlington, was taken aback to 
find himself spending so much time 
doing single-leg and single-arm exer- 
cises and undergoing constant form re- 
adjustments by Line. But switching from 
the mentality of “getting so huge you can 
barely walk out the door,” as he puts it, 
to focusing on balance and core strength 
has made him more toned, powerful and 
confident. “I’m a lot stronger on my feet 
now,” Levinsky says. “I barely ever get 
knocked off the puck.” 

Exercises can’t protect against an- 
other type of injury, though, and that’s 
where the computer comes in. “It’s tough 
to prevent a head injury,” says Line, who 
is putting young players through con- 
cussion-impact testing to get a baseline 
of balance and brain function for each 
athlete, which is then passed along to 
the coach. “So if anything should happen 
during a game or practice, you can go 
to the hospital or practitioner with the 
baseline,” he explains, “so that they can 
gauge the difference. But we’re not, ob- 
viously, doctors.” 

When it comes to nutrition. Line says 
he has little control over how well junior 



LINE HAS BECOMETHEGO TO GUY 
FOR EVERYONE FROM PEEWEES TO PROS 

HOPING TO GET AN EOGE ON THEIR HOCKEY GAME. 


players fuel themselves — “McDonald’s 
is quick,” he notes — but he aims to 
impart better eating habits to higher- 
level and adult recreational players. 
Line will end a training session if an 
athlete comes in listless because of a 
poor preworkout meal or no meal at all, 
observes Marshall. “I’ve realized what 
food can really do for you," he adds. 

The philosophies shared by Line 
and Body Resolution have had a trickle- 
down effect on Higgins and his family 
members, who also train with Line. 
Higgins’ daughter is playingvarsity field 
hockey for UVM as a freshman, while 
one of his sons is excelling on the prep- 
school rink in Massachusetts. “It was 
brutal for the first couple of months — I 
thought of Chris as the Joker, coming up 


with new ways to torture me,” Higgins 
says. “But I went die entire winter 
without getting injured. I could jump 
into almost anything and not worry 
that Monday morning I would wake up 

When pro hockey players saunter 
into the gym, Line says, his other clients 
don’t bat an eye. They’re too focused on 
their own, ahem, goals. 

“The competitor never leaves 
people,” says Line. “When you do some- 
thing, you always want to be pretty good 
at it — you don’t want to show up to a 
rink, even if you’re 40 or SO, and be the 
worst guy on the ice. It’s not like you’re 
trying to win the Stanley Cup, but you 
want to be successful,” he adds. “And in 
this town, hockey is the sport." ® 
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Goal Driven 

Adult hockey players of all skills and ages are skating at full stride 



i 



T he ref has just dropped the 
puck in the opening face-off 
of a late-night hockey game in 
South Burlington’s C. Douglas 
Cairns Recreation Arena — and, despite 
the chilly indoor temperature, the action 
on the ice quickly heats up. The Division 
3-A Defenders are trying to ward off an 
early, sustained attack by their opponents, 
the Frozen Earthlings. The 600-seat 
arena is devoid of spectators, but the hall 
is filled with cacophony: slapping sticks, 
skritching skates, shouting players and the 
occasional clang of a puck caroming off the 
Plexiglas boards. 

Dressed in black-and-white jerseys and 
composed mostly of Vermont National 
Guard members, the Defenders struggle to 
clear the puck from their end of the ice. The 
Frozen Earthlings, whose roster consists ex- 
clusively of Dealer.com staffers, are decked 
out in orange-and-white jerseys akin to 
those worn by the Philadelphia Flyers. 

One might assume a hockey team of 
military weekend warriors would easily 
outclass a gaggle of web geeks. In fact, 
the teams are fairly matched in size — and 
smell. Both benches are ripe with the 
pungent odor of equipment and jerseys 
that evidently don’t get washed or aired 


Less than four minutes into the game, 
the Earthlings slip the puck past the 
Defenders' goalie and into the net. The 
Earthlings’ bench erupts with shouts and 
the celebratory rattle of hockey sticks 
hammering against the boards. 

On the Defenders’ end of the ice, Corey 
Duteau skates back to his bench for a line 
change before the next face-off. Duteau 
is one of several Defenders who aren’t 
Guard members; he joined the league and 
was assigned to the team as a "free agent” 
four years ago. He’s been skating with the 
Defenders ever since. 

Duteau got into adult hockey with 
only limited past experience. He played 
youth hockey as a kid, he says, and made 
his high school team in Rouses Point, 
N.Y., but didn't pursue the sport further. 
These days, the 37-year-old pharmacist 
makes a one-hour drive from his home 
in Isle La Motte to South Burlington 
once a week to enjoy some late-night 
stick action. 

“It’s a bit of a commute, but it’s worth 
it," Duteau says, catching his breath before 
the next line change draws him back on the 
ice. “The recovery time [after the game] is 
a little longer now. For the younger guys, 
it’s just a day. For some of us, two. But it’s 
a good hurt.” 


Plenty of adult hockey enthusiasts in 
the greater Burlington area seem equally 
willing to suffer for their sport. Duteau 
is one of about 550 players in the South 
Burlington-based Full Stride Hockey 
leagues. Founded 14 years ago, Full Stride 
has been on a power play in recent years, 
attracting a growing number of men and 

THE RECOVERY TIME IS 
ALITTEE LONGER NOW. 

But it’s a good hurt. 

cor EY Dut EAu 

women of various ages and abilities who 
are looking for more than just the random 
pickup game. For some. Full Stride offers 
the opportunity to learn the sport as be- 
ginners. For others, it’s a way to pursue 
a beloved frozen pastime beyond their 
glory days, complete with paid refs and 
timekeepers. 

Full Stride Hockey is the brainchild 
of Dan McFall, 49, a Buffalo, N.Y., native 
and former National Hockey League 


defenseman who played with the Winnipeg 
Jets in the mid-1980s. Today, McFall runs 
seven different divisions by ability and 
gender — male, female and coed — with 
34 adult teams and year-round seasons. 
Players range in age from their twenties 
to their sixties. Experience and skill levels 
also differ vastly, with players ranging from 
novice pond-hockey skaters to former 
NHL and Division 1 college athletes. 

McFall says he discovered Burlington 
“on a lark” while he was still with the 
Winnipeg franchise and on loan to 
the Montreal Canadians’ farm team in 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. On one of his “rare 
days off from hockey," McFall and his wife 
spotted Burlington on a map and decided 
to check it out. After his season ended, the 
couple relocated to Vermont, and McFall 
opened an office in a converted house off 
Dorset Street in South Burlington. 

“There was a lot of pent-up demand 
and a lot of people looking for a place 
to play,” he recalls, “so I think we really 
struck a chord.” 

Full Stride Hockey — motto: “Play 
better. Play forever.” — now abides by USA 
Adult Hockey rules, which means that 
slap shots are permitted but checking is 
not. Players cannot deliberately slam each 
other into the boards or drop their gloves 
and duke it out NHL-style. In fact, players 
who fight face a one-year suspension. 

Which is not to suggest that Full Stride 
games are dainty or contact free, McFall 
emphasizes. Even in coed games, such 
as the one between the Defenders and 
the Frozen Earthlings, elbows and sticks 
fly, and it’s not uncommon for a player 
to hit the ice face-first — with or without 
a ref blowing the whistle for a penalty. 
Accordingly, all players must wear helmets 
and face guards, McFall says. About 90 
percent choose to don full-body gear, such 
as thigh and shoulder pads. 

As in many adult leagues, Full Stride 
teams choose their own names, which 
makes for some colorful-sounding 
match-ups: die Crazy Puckers versus 
the Battle Hampsters, the Shanks 

BrownChickenBrownCow — the last of 
which, McFall explains, is meant to evoke 
the sound of pom-flick music if it were put 

B ack inside Cairns Arena, it's now the 
middle of the second period. The 
Defenders are down by two goals when 
Frozen Earthlings player Jamie LaScolea re- 
turns to his bench for a rest after chasing the 


puck the length of the ice on a rare break- 
away opportunity. The 36-year-old director 
of mobile development at Dealer.com says 
that most of his team members have played 
together for five years, which probably ex- 
plains their dominating offense. 

LaScolea says he joined Full Stride 
Hockey with only minimal prior experi- 
ence — “Pond hockey three or four times, 
and I Rollerbladed a few times," he says. 
His teammate Kate Barrett entered the 
league with considerably more expertise. 
The 22-year-old, who’s the only woman 
in the game, played hockey for Norwich 
University and more than holds her own 
against her male counterparts. On several 
occasions she outskates — or outmuscles 
— her male opponents to the puck. 


players in the next game stretch out at 
their respective benches. 

Among them is Matt Wamsganz, 45, 
of Westford, who coaches the Chiefs. 
His team's name was borrowed from the 
1977 Paul Newman film Slap Shot, about 
a failing prohockey team that resurrects 
its fan base by resorting to constant fight- 
ing. As an homage to that classic hockey 
flick, Wamsganz, like all the players on 
his team, wears a jersey sporting the 
surname of the film's troublemaking 
triplets: Hanson. 

According to Wamsganz, his Chiefs 
don’t fight but are a “total hodgepodge” 
of players from various walks of life: a 
lawyer, a teacher, a couple of store owners. 
Wamsganz himself works for a civil-engi- 



Waiting for the ice is Craig Butkus, who 
skates for Threat Level Red, a team sched- 
uled to play the next game at 10 pan. (Full 
Stride games start so late, McFall explains, 
because the three rinks they use most 
often — Cairns, Essex Skating Facility and 
Gordon H. Paquette Arena at Leddy Park 
in Burlington — reserve earlier ice times 
for youth and high school games.) 

When asked how coed hockey differs 
from the all-male games — Threat Level 
Red has five female players, including its 
goaltender — Butkus says he thinks the 
women often outclass the men. 

“Quite honestly, I’ve got two daughters 
who both play hockey, and when I watch 
the women play, their games have much 
more finesse,” he says. “With the men, it’s 
all about the hitting and the physicality.” 

After the buzzer sounds at the end 
of the first game — final score: Frozen 
Earthlings 3, Defenders 0 — the players 
line up, shake hands and clear the ice. 
A Zamboni sporting the St. Michael’s 
College logo resurfaces the rink while 


neering firm. Some played college hockey, 
he says, while others picked up the sport 
in their mid- or even late thirties. 

There is one constant, Wamsganz 
notes: Every member of the team has kids, 
and many are involved in their children's 
sports and other extracurricular activities. 
As a result, one of the bigger challenges is 
getting a full roster of players each week 
that allows for rapid line changes to keep 
players fresh. 

“People come, people go, people get 
hurt or get old," Wamsganz says about his 
forever-changing lineup. “But the compe- 
tition is intense. And it’s the one hour of 
the week when you forget everything else 
in your life because you’re so focused on 
the game. And it’s such a blast!” © 










Snow 

Show 

Vermont's ski museum adds 
snowboarding to its name, 
and its collections 

BY KEENAN WAI Sh 

E very year, skiers and snowboarders from around 
the world congregate in Vermont to enjoy the 
state’s pristine mountain slopes. Many of them are 
drawn to Stowe — the “ski capital of the East" and 
home to Mt. Mansfield and the Stowe Mountain Resort. 
Perhaps no other town in the country is more steeped in 
winter-sports history. But, if not for the Vermont Ski and 
Snowboard Museum, much of that history might have 
stayed buried. 

The museum — formerly called just the Vermont Ski 
Museum — celebrates its 10th anniversary in Stowe this 
year and adds snowboarding to its name and collections. 
To kick off this new addition, the VTSSM is displaying 
a number of items from the Burton archives, on loan 
from company founders Jake and Donna Carpenter. The 
couple will be the first snowboarders inducted into the 
museum's Hall of Fame later this month. 

Though new to the public face of the VTSSM, 
snowboarding is not presented as just a tag-along, 
second-class sport. The addition has been a long time 
in the making, according to director-curator Meredith 
Scott, and the 10th anniversary celebrations provided the 
perfect occasion to formally acknowledge snowboarding’s 
huge impact on Vermont's winter landscape. 

visitors to resorts, more than making up for a steep decline 
in skiers over the past two decades. “We didn’t want to be 
excluding a large segment of people that were coming to 
1 visit here," Scott says. 

S Besides, snowboarding is one of the coolest, raddest, 

> most dangerously sexy things on the planet, right? As 
§ such, the sport adds a hip dimension to the museum’s 
> already impressive collection. 

■" Nestled near the foot of a mountain with the rest of 
downtown Stowe, the VTSSM looks sedate enough from 
the outside. On entering the main exhibition hall, though, 
~ you get the distinct feeling that something is rumbling 
g beneath the stillness. Perhaps it’s the history of the 
£ sporting gear itself, still emitting energy from its heyday. 
3 Take, for instance, the 72-year-old Peruvian J-bar ski lift 
S hanging above your head as you stroll through the cozy, 
Federal-style building. 

Or maybe it’s the stories on the wall, the words and 
£ images of ski and snowboard gods resonating through the 
2 room, that generate those vibrations, 
ui Then again, it could be the dragon. 

Si Well, OK, not an actual dragon — it's a pipe dragon, 
displayed prominently on the first floor, towering over 
passersby with its rusty, jagged teeth. It’s imposing — and, 
frankly, a bit frightening — like a metallic mandible left 
agape in predatory anticipation. 

^ But there's nothing to fear: A pipe dragon is a 
§ grooming machine, used to carve boardable topography 
« from otherwise boring terrain, be it a half-pipe, quarter- 
S pipe or super-pipe. This beast makes possible the aerial 


antics of those daredevils on snow. And this particular 
one is a true Vermonter, having served Jay Peak for years 
before coming to rest at the VTSSM. Besides contributing 
its grandeur, the pipe dragon serves as a nice contrast to 
the early ski lifts in the museum, with its complex set of 
chains and gears and its inhospitable bearing. 

The dragon guards the Burton exhibit, called “One 
Track Mind.” This is composed entirely of pieces from 
Burton's private collection, and it’s the first time they’ve 
been on public display. “It’s sort of a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to see that stuff," Scott says. “One Track 
Mind," the first of the museum’s rotating exhibits, will 
be on display for one year. For anyone even slightly 
interested in the history of snowboarding, it’s a must-see. 

As most Vermonters — and snowboarders everywhere 
— know, Jake Burton Carpenter is widely credited with 
inventing the sport as we know it. In the 1970s, Carpenter 
worked in a barn in Londonderry, Vt., seeking to improve 
on the “snurfer," which, unlike the modern snowboard, 
offered only basic maneuvering control through the use 
of a rope tied to its nose. 

Carpenter created a slightly concave board, which 
allowed the rider to turn by leaning, and added water- 
ski-style foot traps to the deck, as well as polyurethane to 
the bottom for speed and agility. (Legend has it that, back 


then, Carpenter was unable to afford the 
proper equipment, so he wore a ski mask 
while applying the poly to protect against 
the fumes.) 

Sixteen snowboard prototypes from 
that time are currently on display at the 
museum, along the walls behind the 
pipe dragon. Back in 2002, Carpenter 
assembled a similar snowboarding exhibit, 
“How Vermont Shaped Snowboarding,” 
for the museum’s grand opening. The 
display hadn't really evolved since then, 
though, and the museum's board of 
directors decided it was time for a change. 

“When we started to have 
snowboarders on the [museum’s] board ... 
we knew that the first thing we had to do 
was be able to have an exhibit that lived up 
to the name,” Scott says. 

Though the Burton exhibit dominates 

overshadows the quality or historical 
value of the ski-related artifacts at the 
VTSSM. The museum's roots run deep in 
Vermont ski culture. 

Roy Newton of Brandon, Vt., founded 
the first incarnation of the museum in 
1988. An avid skier 
himself — and 
then-editor of 
Vermont Ski News 
(now Vermont Ski 
a Ride) - Newton 
accumulated 

artifacts related 
to the state’s 
skiing history. 

Impressive though 
the collection was, 
too few people 
made their way 
to Brandon to see 
it. Realizing that 

e going 


BURTON’S “ONE 
TRACK MIND; 


New 


decided 


change 


location. 

The museum initially moved 
to Killington, but Newton 
struggled to find an ideal locale 
until 2000, when a group of 
Stowe businessmen resolved 
to bring the collection to their 
town. Among them were John 
Springer-Miller, CEO of PAR 
Springer-Miller Systems; Chris 
Francis, owner of Ye Olde 
England Inne; Scott Noble, 
director of the first volunteer 
capital campaign for the 
museum; and Ken Biedermann, 
who is now general manager of 
the Green Mountain Inn. 

With a generous donation 


served the community well in various 
functions — not only as a town hall but 
also as a nondenominational church and 
a fire station. In the 1860s, a team of oxen 
pulled the structure — on rollers — down 
Main Street to its current site at the south 
end of the village. 

In 2002, when the museum opened in 
the newly renovated building, Biedermann 
told Seven Days, “The museum clearly 
belongs in a ski town. It’s like the Granite 
Museum. You're not going to put it in 
Burlington. You’re going to put it in Barre.” 

Indeed, what other town in Vermont 
more fully embodies the spirit of winter 
sports? But, while most visitors flock to 
Stowe for leisure, the museum’s collection 
isn’tall aboutfun and games. Oneofits most 
celebrated permanent exhibits elaborates 
the impact that Stowe skiing has had on 
American military history through the 
National Ski Patrol — which celebrates its 
75th anniversary this year. The exhibit tells 
the story of how the NSP, led by Charles 
Minot “Minnie" Dole, spearheaded efforts 
to convince the War Department to form 
the 10th Mountain Division during World 
War IL The NSP 
prepared soldiers 
to fight effectively 
in winter combat 
conditions. The 
division went 
on to fight in 
northern Italy from 
December 1944 
until the German 
surrender in May 
1945. 

It's a 


that has served 
as a cornerstone 
exhibit at VTSSM since its 
opening — with the division's 
uniforms, tents, rucksacks, maps, 
badges, bullets, field manuals 
and more displayed prominently 
upstairs. 

Currently, the VTSSM has 
more than 7750 items cataloged, 
and that figure doesi 


local b 


Perkins and his wife, board 
member Jann Perkins, the 
group arranged a lease for the 
former town hall right on Main 
Street, And, with $1.2 million in 
additional pledges, they were 
able fully to renovate its interior. 

Built in 1818, the building had 
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equipment comes in pairs. In 
addition to the rotating exhibits, 
theVTSSMisburstingattheseams 
with historical memorabilia. 
Ten years have passed since the 
museum's founding in Stowe, 
and history keeps on happening, 
guaranteeing that there will be 
plenty more to see at the VTSSM 
for years to come. 

Especially with the addition of 
snowboarding, Scott believes the 
museum is on track to make its 
next decade as successful as the 
first. “I think it will be fun. If you 
start to think about four or five of 
these yearlong exhibits," she says, 
“my goodness, we’re halfway to 
10 years!” ® 
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Shushed 

Will Ascutney Mountain Resort's 57 trails ever reopen? 




T he slopes of Mount Ascutney 
probabiy don't look much differ- 
ent right now than they have for 
dozens of Octobers: woods awash 
in gold and burgundy, wide trails grassy 
and overgrown, ski lifts frozen in the air. 

A visitor who wanders to the grayish- 
blue base lodge, though, will find a stillness 
deeper than the usual off-season lull. The 
driveway to the lodge is rutted, and its win- 
dows are boarded with plywood; a nearby 
wooden walkway leans and looks ready to 
topple. The lift chairs are rusting, and a row 
of 15-foot-tall metal pipes that jut from the 
ground are all that remains of the quad lift 
that once spirited skiers to the top of this 
1800-foot slope. 

This is the third winter that Ascutney 
Mountain Resort, one of Vermont’s oldest 
ski areas, will remain closed. In the 
summer of 2010, owners Steven and Susan 
Plausteiner — who had bought the moun- 
tain in 1993 out of an earlier bankruptcy — 
began defaulting on loans they were using 
to keep the resort running. By fall, it was 
clear Ascutney would not reopen. 

It was not the resort's first hiatus. Since 
the initial rope tows were installed in 1947, 
it's been shuttered a handful of times. 
Yet for Ascutney’s employees, hundreds 
of nearby homeowners and residents 
of Brownsville, this latest closure was 


right “shady," depending on whom you ask. 

Some blame this former volcano's 
steep, challenging terrain for the resort's 
problems (a high percentage of Ascutney's 
57 trails were intermediate or advanced). 
Others point to the sporadic lack of snow; 
still others blame chronic mismanagement 
or what they see as a tangled financial 
arrangement. 

The Plausteiners ceded ownership of 
the resort from their company, Snowdance 
LLC, to a guarantor of one loan, an invest- 
ment banker named Dan Purjes, who forced 
Snowdance into foreclosure and formed a 
liquidation trust to sell off the mountain’s 
infrastructure. (Calls to Snowdance, now 
under different leadership, were not re- 
turned.) Hopes that the mountain might 
soon reopen were dashed when the trust 
sold Ascutney’s high-speed quad lift to 
Crotched Mountain in New Hampshire. 

In nearby Brownsville — a hilly, pic- 
turesque village of barely more than 1000 
people — the closure still stings two years 
later. Amy Yates, who has owned the 
Brownsville General Store for 20 years, 
came close to foreclosure herself in the 
spring of 2011. 

With its curved lunch counter, fresh 
pastries and laid-back vibe, the store is the 
nerve center ofthe town. Yet Yates has been 


struggling. “It's just a constant juggle. You 
get smart real quick," she says. That means 
slimming down staff, watching every order 
“and working your little butt off." 

A few eateries near the mountain, such 
as Casa Del Sol in Ascutney and Windsor 
Station in Windsor, have closed. West of 
the resort on Route 44, the Sitzmark Ski 
Shop looks caught in limbo: An assortment 
of skis and boots remains in its darkened 
window. A dog-eared, handwritten sign on 
the door urges potential customers to call 
“Tom” for service. 

In 1961, Sitzmark owner Tom Tomasi 
was working as a school principal when he 
built and opened the shop, and he’s oper- 
ated it on the side ever since. “I live just 
across the road, like a doctor on call," he 
says. Business has practically ground to a 
halt since last winter, with skiers forced to 
travel farther afield to Okemo and Mount 

Tomasi, 77, has seen Ascutney Mountain 
close several times, including a three-year 
closure beginning in 1990. “It's always 
been mismanaged. The bottom line is, they 
never made enough snow, and they kept 
some of the unnecessary terrain open," he 
says. “Now the community is suffering." 

As a kid, Tomasi remembers, he heard 
an older neighbor kvetching about then- 
new Mount Ascutney. “‘Those damned 


fools bought the 

farmer saying, alluding to the intermittent 
lack of snow. "Of course, this was before 
the interstate and everything else ... But we 
[kids] were so excited that a ski area was 

Ascutney stayed afloat for most of its 
trs, when Route 5 was the only 

it opened the door for expansion, and hun- 
dreds of condos were built in the i 
the 1980s 


juntain and think they only hope that something happens,” she 
there,’” he recalls the says. 

Despite Ascutney's uncertain future, 
signs of life still abound in the resort vil- 
lage. In 2006, a Florida-based company 
called Orange Lake Resorts — also known 
as Holiday Inn Club Vacations — pur- 
chased a portion of the resort’s lodgings 
and sold time-shares on its two- and three- 
reach it from points south. When bedroom units. It remains open and busy — 
completed in the 1970s, business travelers frequently take advan- 
ige of daily rates that can be lower than 
from those of nearby hotels. Also hanging on is 
the hotel’s restaurant. Brown’s Tavern. (A 
1 few years ago, Mike Anderson of spokeswoman for the resort group, Brooke 


Nashua, N.H., and his family bought 
a second home about two miles from 
Ascutney, even though they knew, he says, 
that the mountain “had a history of closing 
that predates us." 

Anderson wasn't caught unawares 
when the resort closed again. “It was never 
really crowded. The place was empty, mis- 
managed and poorly run,” he says. “While 
it was sad to see it close, it wasn’t really a 
surprise. There's a dark history t 


orologis 


author in Glens Falls, 
N.Y., is familiar with 
that history. He runs the 
website New England 
Lost Ski Areas Project 
(NELSAP), which lists 
679 lost ski areas world- 
wide — including 116 in 
Vermont. Davis seems 
intimately acquainted 
with Ascutney from 
both a skiing and a me- 

“It has a good mix 
of trails, just the right 
amount of vertical to 
keep it interesting,” he ni 


Doucha, says the resort has been “i 
projected occupancy for the year.”) 

Holiday Inn has been a saving grace, 
says homeowner Anderson. “They [Orange 
Lake Resorts] have been able to sell tons 
and tons of time-shares, and that's keeping 
a good influx of people through. If not for 
that, this might be a slow-moving, lonely 

Though his property’s value and rental 
capacity have faltered, Anderson is also 
grateful for the action that mountain bikers 
bring to Ascutney in 
the nonsnowy months. 
Since 2006, trails built 
and maintained there 
by a group called Sport 
Trails of the Ascutney 
Basin (STAB) ' 


THERE'S A DARK 
HISTORY TO IT. 

MIKE ANDERSON 
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as ski areas go. "Pretty much everything 
over 2000 feet (vertical) will never close. 
Yet [Ascutney’s] not that big and also not 
small enough to be run leanly.” 

Davis doesn’t buy the theory that snow- 
fell in Vermont overall, or specifically in 
Ascutney, is decreasing 

snowy spine of the Green Mountains need 
to work harder to survive erratic winters. 
“If ski areas are on good financial footing 
and able to invest in snowmaking, they can 
counteract those effects,” he says. “But if 
you don’t have the money to make snow, or 
for groomers, it can be tough.” 

As the town waits with bated breath 
to learn Ascutney's future, 
selectboard chair Glenn Seward remains 
hopeful. He keeps close tabs on the foreclo- 
sure proceedings dragging out in Windsor 
Superior Court. “All indications are that 
the foreclosure will be consummated this 
fell,” he notes. That would leave the door 
open for a sale. A few buyers have already 
expressed interest, Seward says. “Once the 
legalities are taken care of, I’m confident 
that [the mountain] will be open again.” 

That would make people like Yates 
ecstatic. “We hear all kinds of things. I can 


bikers, according 
spokesperson Erik 
Schutz. "[Ascutney's] 
not super steep, and 
there’s plenty of vistas, 
woods and interesting 
rock formations. It has 
a lot of options, from a 
short as half an hour to an entire 
zed mountain,” day,” says Schutz, who says he sees a heavy 
influx of riders from Quebec. 

While mountain bikers slowly energize 
the off-season, lifelong skiers in the area 
still hope for the best. “It’s too big of an 
investment to let it sit there,” says Tomasi, 
who has a few ideas about how Ascutney 
but he should be run. “I would hire a manager for 
from the what’s left of the place, scale it back and 
really take care of it." 

He thinks punch lift cards could help 
the resort work in tandem with other 
nearby mountains. “It’s a challenging and 
interesting little mountain, and close to 
the interstate. It’s sad that it’s just sitting 
there," Tomasi says. 

Davis notes that if Ascutney stays 
Windsor closed, it will be in a class all its own: the 
biggest mountain resort in Vermont to fold 
for good. There is still hope, though, for 
those rusty lifts. “Lifts can be revitalized 
up to 10 year's after closing,” Davis says. 
“But if it doesn't start happening soon, the 
longer it goes, the tougher it will be. You 
need a white knight to come in with a lot of 
money, or some grand vision.” 

Given Ascutney’s checkered history, 
the most effective vision could be a back- 
to-basics one. ® 
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M aybe you’ve played the game: 

Choose X number of items 
you’d like to have with you if 
you were stranded on a desert 
island. The idea is fun to play around with, 
because your odds of becoming marooned 
are slim. How else to explain the popular- 
ity of the TV series “Lost” and numerous 
other ship- or plane-wreck-themed shows, 
movies and books? 

Less popular is the game in which you 
get to choose X number of items to take with 
you into a shelter to wait out the annihila- 
tion of the planet. That doomsday scenario 




in the r 


which may explain why it’s the subject of 
so many action and art movies and so few 
successful comedies in any medium, the 
notable exception being director Stanley 
Kubrick's 1964 film Dr. Strangelove. 

Consider playwright Peter Sinn 
Nachtrieb's 2007 workroom, another out- 
lier in the Armageddon enterprise. In the 
Vermont Stage Company production cur- 
rently running at Burlington's FlynnSpace, 
humanity’s imminent demise is the cata- 
lyst for a comical exploration of the end 
of the world as we know it — treated as a 
matter not of “if' but of “when.” That’s an 
unavoidable spoiler: In Nachtrieb's vision, 
a comet will collide with Earth, forcing 
the question, “Now what do we do?” and 
giving form to this quirky, inventive play. 

Boom, which is directed by VSC produc- 
ing artistic director Cristina Alicea, kicks 
off the company's 2012-2013 season — a 
season united by a “Crossroads” theme. In 
a program note, Alicea points to the plays’ 
examinations of choices that characters 
make and, of course, of the consequences 
of those choices. 

One wise decision Alicea made in her 
production of Boom was to employ Jenny 
C. Fulton and Travis Ellsworth as scenic 
designer and assistant scenic designer, 
respectively. (Fulton also designed the 
costumes.) The Boom set makes an intrigu- 
ing first impression through its decor and 
arrangement of objects. Actually’, “decor” 
is the wrong term, as the stage is set for a 
strictly functional lifestyle. Four computer 
monitors displaying an undersea scene line 
the upstage wall, flanked by neatly stacked 
boxes and a secure-looking door, such as 
one might find on a submarine or bank 
vault, at upstage left. A downstage bed, 
fish tank and desk complete the picture of 
a room where someone might spend long 
spans of time. 


n, the rest of or 


s life. 
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The denizen of this sanctuary is a 
young marine biologist named Jules (Alex 
Koch). He has lately been troubled by an 
increase in hiding behavior among fish 
under his observation, and has concluded 
that the fish know a calamity is coming. So 
he has stocked his man cave for survival. 


(Genevra MacPhail), whom he lures back 
to his lair with a personal ad. She’s espe- 
cially horrified to learn that his survival 



End Game 

Theater review: Boom 

BY Erik E Sckil SEN 


plans include propagating the species 
— with her. This news makes Jules’ disclo- 
sure that he's gay a minor detail. 

What follows is like a postapocalyptic 
update of “The Odd Couple,” in which the 
unlikely cohabitants bicker — and battle 
outright — over their reproductive future. 
Alicea directs her cast deftly through a 
script that blends clever repartee and pon- 
derous musings in the confines of a single 
space. When the play hits its few dead 
notes, they appear more the 
result of Nachtrieb’s 
ing toward Big Ideas than of a 
lack of dynamism onstage. 

with last season’s The Clean 
House, directorially she’s adept at bring- 
ing energetic movement even to simple 
domestic spaces. Her actors always hit the 
boards in full stride. In Boom, this enthu- 
siasm props up a theatrical commentary 
that sometimes reaches, philosophically 
speaking, further than it can grasp. 

Of the three cast members, Koch carries 
the heaviest burden. His Jules is, after all, 
the reason there’s enough life left to fight 
about after the Big One hits. Koch plays 
the lone voice of scientific reason with en- 
dearing exasperation. Even though natural 
forces have undermined his efforts to 


maintain human connections — claiming 
his siblings and parents, one by one — his 
search for answers to existential questions 
is untainted by bitterness or cynicism. On 
the contrary, Koch gives Jules an amusing 
can-do spirit in the face of a world inhos- 
pitable to his genetic line. 

MacPhail's Jo is more convincing in 
combat with Jules than in contempla- 
tion of her fate. Clad in black, including 
her backpack, she appears well cast as an 
angst-addled journalism stu- 
dent who has stumbled into 
Jules' bunker while chasing a 
story about the power of no- 
strings sex to lift the human 
spirit. For most of the play, 
MacPhail is realistically riot-grrl feisty 
in her perpetual vigilance against Jules' 
advances. Here and there, however, one 
might like to see more nuance and a touch of 
vulnerability moderating her edgy turn. She 
can come off like a Green Mountain Derby 
Dame who refuses to take off her roller 
skates long after the bout has been lost. 

With the entrance of name-tag-wearing 
Barbara, played with corporate confidence 
by Carol Ansell Spradling, the time and 
space of the play’s universe expand in a 
surprising and satirical direction. Another 
spoiler is unavoidable: The story of Jules 
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and Jo is merely a museum reenactment of 
how the future of humanity was secured, 
with Barbara orchestrating the demonstra- 
tion from a control booth outfitted with 
levers, lights and sound effects. Spradling’s 
Barbara exudes unbridled exuberance for 
the re-creation myth of humanity and de- 
spairs that others, such as those about to 
pull the plug on the exhibit, could blithely 
ignore such important history. 

Spradling brings jolts of comic energy 
to Boom as her character struggles to 
maintain professional composure while 
one of her life's passions is about to be 
quashed. The museum conceit and Boom’s 
brevity — it runs just about an hour, with 
no intermission — make the play a close 
cousin to fiction writer George Saunders’ 
dystopian minimasterpieces: the novella 
Pastoralia and the title story in the collec- 
tion CivilWarLand in Bad Decline. 

Boom may not open the deepest conver- 
sation about humanity’s downward spiral, 
or even about those choices that Alicea 
sees as central to the new VSC season. 
Still, the play is laudable for making a risky 
wager: that imagining humanity’s near- 
extinction and resurrection can inspire an 
hour’s worth of laughter. Because this pro- 
duction gambles with such gusto, the show 
pays off. The planet’s destruction plays as 
more fun than frightening. ® 
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Supping on Sutton 

Slurping is as important as schussing in one Quebec ski town 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


T here are people who eat apres- 
ski meals apres skiing, and then 
there are people who are just 
in it for the meals — no cold, 
wind or sunburn necessaiy. I am fi rmly 
in the latter camp. If you see me on a lift, 
I’m merely on my way to a slope-side 

Perhaps this attitude is more 
common in Canada, if Sutton, Quebec, 
is any indication. Just 10 minutes across 
the border from downtown Richford, 


12:30 p.m. 

TartinTzza, 19 rue Principale Nord, 
450-538-5067. Serves only dinner on 
~ ursday; lunch and dinner Friday 
through Sunday. 

Since opening in 1997, this casual eatery 
has attracted its share of rabid devo- 
tees. A wall of photos showcases loyal 
Tartin’Izza customers posed in exotic 
locales with a copy of the menu; on the 
men’s-room wall, there’s a shot of one 


sauce. Delicious enough, but it was the 
smoky Gouda and shower of earthy 
cumin seeds that made the pie astandout. 
I also loved the ultra-thin, chewy crust, 
which closely approximated those of 
pizzas I’ve had in the Alps. 

The Bois£ tartine was ever so Gallic, 
with ham, mushrooms and shallots piled 
under a luscious bechamel, footy blue 
cheese and bubbly mozzarella. 

Only the looming glories of the rest 
of the day stopped me from indulging 


At a scoop counter out back, cult 
Montreal business Le Glacier Bilboquet 
provides the full-bodied ice cream in 
ft avors including a dark, roasty caramel 
with chocolate chips and pale, natural 

After an intense survey of the two 
impressively stocked cheese counters, I 
elected not to end my meal with one of 
many appealing local goat cheeses but 
with a chocolate chip cookie baked in 
house. Well played. It was little more 



g Mont Sutton is practically a sister to 
£ Jay Peak. But, while the ski resort may 
> be the headline act there, it’s far from 
§ the only reason to visit. You won’t fi nd 
3 as immersive a tasting experience 
anywhere in the Northeast Kingdom. 

Whether you’re unbuckling your 
bindings and heading back down the 
g mountain or going on a manger- till- 
o you-drop daycation, Sutton will feed 
~ the food lover’s soul. Many of the town’s 

g major destinations can be found right 
” on its eminently walkable Main Street. 

As in any resort town, though, much of 
v> the best dining is peppered across the 
2 mountain’s many inns and hotels. 

5 I packed a weekend’s worth of 
Sj indulgence into an eight-hour trip. 
Follow my lead, or take a more relaxed 
approach as you, too, taste a nearby 
hidden gustatory haven. 


brave soul who dropped trou to exam- 
ine the bill of fare while on an outdoor 
commode. 

The following is no surprise, as 
TartinTzza literally radiates warmth — 
from its ovens, of course. They emit more 
than good atmosphere; the restaurant’s 
open-faced tartines and pizzas are the 
main attraction. 

From curved, Dali-esque water 
bottles to a bar hung with dozens of 
key chains, nearly every aspect of 
the restaurant suggests the quirky 
aesthetic that also characterizes its food. 
Pizzas on the regular menu include 
La Bourguignonne, with garlic, herbs, 
creamy tomato sauce and a healthy 
helping of escargots. 

I tried a special pizza topped with 
crisp, curled slices of Italian sausage and 
tangy slivers of apple over a mild tomato 


in a chocolate terrine that I spied in the 
pastry case. There was still eating to do 
-lots of it. 

2:00 p.m. 

La Rumeur Affamee, 15 rue 
Principale Nord. 450-538-1888. Open 
seven days. 

Chocolaterie Beige Muriel, 8 rue 
Principale Sud, 450-538-0139. Open 
' ursday through Monday. 

Just steps away from Tartin’Izza, La 
Rumeur Aff amee (“famished gossip”) 
is the place for upscale ingredients. I 
was tempted by local duck sausages and 
taken with jellies and jams in fl avors 
such as wild raspberry with rose or 
rhubarb-wildfl ower, made by Quebec 
confiturier Simon Turcotte. 


than a clump of melty, semisweet chips 
held together with butter and sugar. 
Even sweeter was a crumbly maple bar. 

I rolled down the' street to 
Chocolaterie Beige Muriel, which is 
home not only to a chocolate maker but 
also to a museum that might fi t in with 
the roadside arcana on Route 66. 

Inside, take a left to buy ultracreamy 
truffl es, uncommon fl avors of fudge or 
ice cream dipped in Belgian chocolate in 
a homemade cone. 

Take a right for a kitschy look at the 
manufacture of chocolate, from bean to 
bar. Sort of. Lacking in interpretive signage, 
the room-size museum is really more 
of a collection of chocolate curiosities. 
The most curious is a lifesize diorama 
portraying turtles munching on a 
fl uorescent-orange-and-green-brushed 
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I FOOD LOVER? 

$ GET YOUR FILLONLINE... 




LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF 800* RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/F00D 
REGISTER TO JOIN OIP BITE CLUB ■■•!.: ■ Ill YOUR INBOX 

EACH TUESDAY. 




CELLPHONE AND FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS BY LOCATION OR 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 



: GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM z 
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I I BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


Better 
With Age 


guild (.company officially 
opened its doors in South 
Burlington on Monday, 
joining the farmhouse tap & 
GRILL and EL CORTIJO TAQUERIA 

y cantina on the roster of 
Catamount Hospitality 
restaurants. 

Co-owner jed davis says 
that at the steakhouse’s soft 
openings, the spit-roasted 
porchetta and dry-aged 
ribeye for two, carved 
tableside, were among 
the most popular dishes. 
Though the group’s chef- 
partner, PHILUP CLAYTON, will 
oversee the food at Guild & 
Company, Farmhouse vet joe 
chmielewski tills the role of 
executive chef, preparing the 
meat that butcher frank pace 
dry-ages on site. 

“Cocktails have been 
just ridiculous,” Davis says 
of the handiwork of bar 
manager Michael buonocore, 
formerly of leunig's bistro. 
Buonocore spent several 
years establishing drink 
programs in Philadelphia 
before returning to Vermont 


bitters and lavender tincture, 
“changed my life.” 

Other cocktails are 
divided into four categories: 
Bold & Robust, Bright 
& Citrusy, Crisp & 
Rewarding and 
Temperance “virgin" 

A divider wall 
between the bar and 
main dining room was 
fashioned by Conant 
Metal & Light from 100 vin- 
tage meat grinders. Perhaps 
it’s a preview of the char- 
cuterie program that Pace 
will introduce. By the end of 
the year, the Winooski-based 
guild fine meats will provide 
the restaurant with cured 
treats made from locally 
farmed flesh. 

By then, the already 
sizable menu will have 
expanded to include 

:ekly specials, Dt 





ts from 


Farmhouse pastry chef 
samantha madden, who cur- 
rently prepares steakhouse 
staples such as cheesecake 
and flourless chocolate cake 
for the new restaurant. 



to work at Guild. Davis says 
Buonoeore’s Olde Checkered 
House cocktail, composed 
of bourbon, Amaro Abano, 
honey, lemon, orange 


Shamrock Stake 

MCGILLICUDDYS IRISH ALE HOUSE OPENS IN WILLISTON 
As owner of mcgillicuddy's Irish pub in Montpelier and 
mulligan's Irish pub in Barre, dave nelson has his hands 
full. That isn’t stopping him from adding a third pub 
to his empire this Wednesday with the opening of 

mcgillicuddy’s Irish ale house at the Maple Tree 
Place shopping center in Williston. 

Though the complex is already home 
to restaurants such as three tomatoes 
trattoria and mexicali grill s, cantina. 
chain eateries dominate the area. 
“We’re just a little different than a 
chain,” Nelson says. “I thought [this 
area] needed a local option for good 
beer and good burgers and good bar 
food.” 

Not just the ownership is local. Vermont 
highland cattle company supplies the pub with steaks 
and, for a $2 upcharge, any burger can be made with 
the processor's grass-fed beef. The build-your-own 
burger option allows diners to load on as many toppings 
as they want, for a price never exceeding $8.99 for 
conventional beef or $10.99 for the local patties. Either 
way, the signature McGillicuddy’s Burger is marinated 
in Guinness and a spice blend. Nonbeefburgers include 
a house black-bean patty with avocado and a pork patty 
topped with pickles, mustard and cheese to mimic a 
Cuban sandwich. 

Unlike Nelson's other restaurants, the Williston pub 
will also serve some Irish fare. Dishes including corned 
beef and cabbage, shepherd’s pie and Irish stew are clas- 
sic preparations. Others are less conventional, such as 
bangers and mash that uses sweet potatoes for its starch. 

The 28-tap list includes everything from brand-new 
Newport-based kingdom brewing’s Skinny Bitch to little- 
seen New Hampshire's Woodstock Inn Brewery Red 
Rack Ale to Pabst Blue Ribbon and Bud Light. 

Glasses will surely be raised in tribute to Shamrock, 
the Nelson family’s black Lab who passed away last 
year. Her image spreads the luck of the Irish across the 
restaurant, appearing on everything from the glasses to 
the sign to a mural inside the pub. 


SWITCHBACK BREWING COMPANY 

owner and brewmaster bill 
cherry has finally given them 
what many want: Starting 
next week, his toasty ale 
will be available in 22-ounce 
bottles. 

Cherry and the Burlington 

two new employees, have 
been bottling feverishly since 
mid-September, building up 
enough inventory to slake 
the thirst of retailers (and 
drinkers) statewide. “We 
wanted to have a month’s 
worth of beer on the trucks 
October 22 [the release date], 



so we can deliver to everyone 
without running out on day 
one,” Cherry says. 

Out-of-staters will still 
have to trek to Vermont for 
their fix, though, at least for 
the first year or so. Cherry 
plans to distribute exclu- 
sively in-state “until we get 
more comfortable; then we'll 
bump things up,” he says. 

Cherry says fans of the ale 
can chalk up the long wait to 
a few factors — including his 
own “methodical" nature, he 
quips, and the brewery’s need 
to reach the right capacity to 


Hey, it’s 
Eat 
Local 
Week! 

Go Eat Local! 


60 Lake St., Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St., Montpelier 262-2253 


www.skinnypancake.com 

V Apple Specialist 
MacBook Air 


Now it's even faster than it looks. 



i Starting at 
| $999.99! 


4 * 


The MacBook Air is now better than 
ever. All packed into a notebook 
that's incredibly thin and light. 


For more info visit: 

smalldog.com/macbookair 


,j.V Small Dog 
st i Electronics 
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Join us every Wednesday between 4:30-9:00pm for Enjoy our Laplalte beef 
i burger and a local Vermont 
beer draft for oniy $10! 

i o^5f 3 L b ^ tersrestaurantcom Fall has arrived at Barkeaters! 

| 97 Falls Rd,Shdbune 

Opai at 11:30-9 pm Tu-Sa&Su until 8 ' 

\ Locally Owned & Operated 




NIGHTS \ DEALS 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Massaman Red Curry $6 
Wed BBQ Chicken & Ribs $ 1 0 
Live Bluegrass 6-8pm 


l Sunday-Thursday 

$3 Draughts 




15 Center St., Burlington 

Oust ott Church Street) 

e dailyplanet15.com • 862-9647 


Health, Beauty & Integrity 

Care for your family’s 
bodies (and yourself!) 
with lotions, creams 
and soaps that we 
have carefully 
selected with your 
health and safety 
in mind. 

set Glover cAfarket b 


at the Essex Shoppes & Cinema 
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cocoa pod; in the skillfully painted 
background, a coatimundi observes the 
action, while a pair of natives looks off in 
the distance. To the right of this tableau, 
in the one display with explanations, 
Duplo figures go through the motions 
of cleaning and mixing cacao in a 
chocolate factory. I never knew there 
were so many stages of mold removal. 

2:45 p.m. 

Museum of Communications and 
History of Sutton, 32 rue Principale 
Sud, 450-538-2883. Open Friday 
through Sunday, noon to 4 p.m. 
jehanebenoit.com 

More concrete knowledge can be 
acquired at the town’s communica- 
tions and history museum. Through 
November 24, the main attraction is 
a show devoted to the life and work 


recipes for microwaving a roast and 
even frying chicken au micro-ondes. 
But what stands out about Benoit’s 
premicrowave work is its diversity: 
She provided recipes from the Far 
East, Eastern Europe and even Africa 
long before ethnic was in. 

To celebrate Benoit, restaurants 
all over the Sutton area are serving 
her dishes throughout the run of the 
exhibition. At Auberge & Spa West 
Brome, in neighboring Brome Lake, 
diners can try legs of lamb prepared 
by Benoit’s own grandson, Ian 
Macdonald. At Tartin’Izza, I was lucky 
enough to sample a plate of duck and 
lamb rillettes a la Benoit. Served with 
cornichons and blueberry mustard, 
the barnyard combination was creamy, 
meaty and irresistible, as current a 
taste as it was when the cook prepared 
it 60 years ago. 



of Jehane Benoit, the Julia Child of 
Canada. 

Benoit, who owned Noirmouton 
Farm in Sutton until her death in 
1987, actually predated Child as a food 
personality, gaining fame on Canadian 
radio in the 1940s. In a gallery space 
modeled on Benoit’s home kitchen, 
a table holds cookbooks written by 
the Sorbonne-trained food chemist 
throughout her career, while a TV plays 
recollections of Benoit mixed with video 
of her demonstrating meal preparation. 

Behind the table sits a microwave 
in deference to Benoit’s mission in 
her later years: convincing home 
cooks that the new appliance was the 
safest, most convenient way to make 
dinner. Yes, one cookbook includes 


4:00 p.m. 

Chapelle Ste. Agnes, 2565 chemin 
Scenic, 450-538-0303. 
vindeglace.com 

After my trip to Benoit’s midcentury 
kitchen, I boarded the Sutton time 
machine again and traveled a few miles 
down the road and back a millennium. 
Or so it appeared. The chapel at hilly 
Sainte Agnes vineyard was actually built 
in 1993, but it’s a remarkable re-creation 
of the Romanesque buildings among 
which owner Henrietta Antony grew up 
in the former Czechoslovakia. 


More food after the 
classified section, page 49 





More food before the classified section. 
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The successful antique dealer wasn’t 
content to stop at reviving a medieval 
village in her own backyard. She wanted 
a winery, too. The result was a producer 
of ice wines that have medaled at both 
the International Wine and Spirit 
Competition and the Decanter World 
Wine awards. Oh, and they converted 
this nondrinker to a wine lover. 

In the basement tasting room, 
decorated with a suit of armor and a 



fresco featuring the Czech patron saint 
Agnes, Antony’s son, John, poured a trio 
of the wines he helped grow. He began 
with a simple, dry white that was crisp 
and fruity. 

That failed to prepare me for the 2007 
Vidal. The small bottle poured forth 
nectar that tasted like caramel with a 
butter base. The mouth feel was heavy 
— syrupy but not sticky, perhaps because 
the sulfite-free, organic-plus wine was 
also unfiltered. Madame Antony’s own 
flaky, caraway-covered cheese straws 
drew out its flavor with contrasting 
savory saltiness. 

I was even more impressed by the 
subtler 2005 Cuvee Majorique. A lychee 
nose hinted at a fruitiness that gave 
way to a taste like smooth, liquid gold 
mixed with exotic spices. After each sip, 
my mouth burned not with the fire of 
alcohol but with a flame akin to that of 
perfectly spiced Indian food. 

The vineyard itself struck a similarly 
enchanting note. The Anthonys’ home is 
perched atop the hill that houses 7000 
vines carefully netted low to the ground 
to prevent raccoons from dining on the 
grapes. Once those grapes freeze, John 
Antony and his crew will begin rising 
at 4 a.m. to handpick them and press 


them into what will eventually yield 
about 5000 bottles. Chapelle Ste. Agnes 
wines are sold only at the vineyard itself 
and at top-flight Montreal restaurants, 
including Toque!, Brasserie T! and Joe 
Beef. 

At the bottom of the hill lies a man- 
made, heart-shaped pond surrounded 
by a wooden re-creation of a medieval 
military tent and a miniature Stonehenge, 
just tall enough to serve as an altar for 
the many weddings that take place there 
each season. 

Before long, Henrietta Antony hopes 
to begin construction on her next pet 
project, a chateau with guest rooms. 
“We'll start tomorrow if you have a few 
million dollars to spare,’’ John Antony 
jokes. If only. 

6:00 p.m. 

Bistro Beaux Lieux, 19 rue Principale 
Nord, 450-538-1444. Serves 
dinner Thursday through Sunday. 
bistrobeauxlieux.com 

As in Stowe or Killington, much of 
Sutton’s high-end dining is found inside 
its resorts. But if, like me, you don’t want 
to be reminded of skiing, Main Street 
has plenty to offer, too, from hip bistros 
to townie pubs. Just two doors down 
from Tartin’Izza, Christian Beaulieu, 
formerly of Montreal’s Le Continental, 
cooks up some of 
Sutton’s quirkiest, 
and most deli- 
cious, dinners. 

The open 
kitchen revealed 
a group of chefs 
having a great 

occasionally rose 
from the line as 
they imitated 
the moody Tom 
Waits music in the 
dining room while 
they worked. It 
made for an ideal 
combination of 
fun and hipster cred in the dimly lit 
restaurant, decorated with mixed-media 
images of bras and breasts from local 
artist Brigite Normandin. 

We made room for pumpkin, almond 
and cheddar soup, the first course in a 
table d’hote meal. Chunks of almond 
gave the smooth, creamy bisque a bit of 
crunch. Otherwise, just a hint of aged- 
cheddar bite broke up the sweetness of 
the gourd. 

Next came medallions of Nagano 
pork. The meat is unique to Quebec, 
created by the Robitaille Group in 


1997 to appeal to Japanese consumers 
accustomed to ultramarbled Berkshire 
pigs. The lean slices of loin were dark, 
juicy and flavorful, not your average 
supermarket swine. 

They rested on tart applesauce, with 
pinkish mustard sauce dotted around the 
plate. Beside the pork lay what looked like 
a giant baked potato but wasn’t, exactly. 
It was a crisp, oven-baked potato-skin 
cup filled with popcorn-sized clumps 
of potato, sour cream, chives and meaty 
chunks of bacon made from wild boar. It 
was my first boar bacon, and I can’t wait 
for more of the gamy, hearty rashers. 

Clearly, Beaulieu has a way with 
a smoker. The centerpiece of his 
unconventional Caesar salad was a 
smoked-duck-leg confit. What the 
salty meat lost in greasy unctuousness, 
it gained in flavor. It paired beautifully 
with its bed of grilled lettuce, topped 
with a single, over-easy quail egg. The 
dish was dressed with artfully piped, 
caramel-colored anchovy dressing 
and a liberal dose of thinly sliced 
Parmigiano Reggiano. A trio of pickled 
caper berries lent a welcome helping 

We simply couldn't turn down a trio of 
cremes brulees. The vanilla custard was 
intensely flavorful, like a concentrated 
distillation of every plain creme brulee 
I’d ever eaten. At first bite, the mixed- 
berry version tasted like mixed-berry 


yogurt, until rosemary flavor blossomed 
in my mouth, giving the dessert a woody- 
pine taste. But it was the ramekin full of 
chocolate that proved irresistible. It was 
so intense, I wondered if it was made 
straight from one of the cocoa pods on 
display at Chocolaterie Beige Muriel’s 
museum, yet it retained its wobbly, soft 
texture. I was in creme brulee heaven. 

I ended my evening knowing that, 
as exotic as the town's food offerings 
seemed, I was only an hour and 10 
minutes from Burlington. I wouldn’t 
have to wait long for another taste. ® 




“BEST JAPANESE DINING” 
SAVEUR MAGAZINE 



SAN tAI 


JAPANESE CUISINE 

1 1 2 lake Street 
Burlington 
862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 

FROM 1 1 AM 

Chef-owned and operated. 
Largest downtown parking lot 




Its getting chilly outside... 

Warm up 

with our 


fall menu! 







^ Football Special ^ 

1 large 1 -topping pizza, 

1 dozen wings, and a 

2 liter coke product for 

$19-99 


deliwy only. Expires 10/31112. 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 655- 5550 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.coin 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


T hinking Big 

First Bite: Bailiwicks on Mill 


W hen St. Johnsbury’s 
Elements Food & Spirit 
closed earlier this year, 
many diners mourned, 
including me. The restaurant's smoked- 
trout and apple cakes induced gustatory 
bliss, and the riverside deck was a great 
hangout on summer nights. Yet the 
two couples who operated the place all 
had dual professional lives and never 
intended to own Elements in perpetuity. 

Fortunately, another party was ready 
to branch out and claim the space: the 
owners of a plush, dim, subterranean 
bistro called Bailiwicks Restaurant, 
Wine and Martini Bar in nearby 
Littleton, N.H. 

The 1800s mill building in St. J. is 
wildly atmospheric, with brick walls, 
river views and old gears still clinging 
to the beamed ceiling. The Elements 
foursome refinished the wood floors 
and added modern-rustic touches such 
as a long, zinc bar and artful copper 
lamps. Still lit by candles and strings of 
tiny lights, in addition to those lamps, 
Bailiwicks has preserved the "elemental" 
vibe — it envelops you when you enter 
the room. 

At the Littleton Bailiwicks, the dishes 
are a paean to largesse: Everything 
seems oversized, from the plates to 
the martinis to the portions — even 
the noise. That's why people love the 
place, I suspect: You can get a 16-ounce 
prime rib curled over mashed potatoes 
and the vegetable of the day for $26, or 
a giant plate of fried calamari for $11. 
The cocktail list is as long as a legal 
document, with libations that draw 
liberally on flavored vodkas, coconut 
rum, Bailey’s, Godiva Dark Chocolate 
Liqueur and even 11 different boozy 
dessert coffees. No wonder it’s always 
convivial at Bailiwicks — I’ve met 
someone new during each of my visits. 

The same camaraderie and 
supersized sensibility are evident at 
Bailiwicks’ Vermont sister restaurant. 
I could barely get my hands around a 
water glass, for example, and even the 
wine glasses seem as big as one’s head. I 
started to feel full just reading the menu: 
duck-confit-and-cheddar quesadilla, 
pork pot stickers, filet mignon, Bayou 
chicken over pasta, house-made ravioli 
— for which Bailiwicks is famous. This is 
not a calorie-shy kitchen. 
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Unfortunately, the ravioli was on 
hiatus the night we visited, but there 
were plenty of other options. It took my 
friend and me 20 minutes, and several 
visits from our patient server, before we 
could decide. Codfish piccata or grilled 
wild salmon topped with house chutney? 
Filet mignon or New York strip? 

Though the duck-confit-and-cheddar 
quesadilla sounded almost too rich 
to work, it was more delicate than 
expected; the outer tortilla was charred 
almost to paper in places; the duck was 
mild and moist, the cheddar gooey and 
filling. The minced, dry salsa that came 
alongside was fresh and excellent, and 
the house mango chutney was delicious. 

However, a dish that sounded 


lighter — calamari topped with sun- 
dried tomatoes and olives — was almost 
overwrought. The calamari was tender 
but smothered in panko, there were 
more olives on the plate than I’ve ever 
seen in a single dish, and the entire thing 
was drizzled with balsamic vinegar and 
some kind of spice reduction. 

At a place like Bailiwicks, it may 
be wise to order the steak that you see 
everyone around you enjoying. I ignored 
that instinct and went for Tunisian crispy 
chicken, described as a cinnamon-chile- 
marinated, oven-crisped Statler breast 
topped with harissa sauce. With so many 
gutsy ingredients on the plate, I was 
perplexed that it lacked depth of flavor; 
the bird didn’t seem marinated at all, 
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meet demand. Cherry is thrilled with 
the German-built Krones system on 
which Switchback relies for bottling; his 
operations manager, todd haire, “baked 
some of our first batch in an incubator at 
90 degrees for two weeks, to make 
it suffer. He gave it really 
rude abuse," Cherry says. 

When they sampled 
from the bottles, “We 
could catch [the heat] in 
the aroma, but the flavors 
were still there.” Cherry 
adds that the bottled 
brew is “identical” to 
what a drinker might get 
on tap, just as he intended. 

Richmond’s Interrobang 
Design created the bottle’s label. Each 
one tells the story of “why we waited 
so long to bottle," as Cherry puts it, as 
well as offering drinking instructions: 
“We want you to turn [the bottle] 
upside down and stir the yeast back in, 
because that’s how we like to drink it” 

Switchback will celebrate the 
release — as well as its 10th anniversary 
— at the Flynn Avenue brewery on 
Saturday, October 13, with food, music 
and, of course, beer. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Brattleboro seems to have a flourishing 
food-truck scene, and now its lucky 
residents can add curried goat and 
sorrel tea to the list of exotic lunch 
offerings at their disposal. 

A few weeks ago, Steve’s Jamaican 
food began dishing up jerk chicken, 
“brown stew pork” and other 


specialties on Brattleboro's Putney 
Road, all of it cooked by Jamaican-born 
chef steve nichols, according to his wife 
and co-owner, Barbara nichols. 

“We sell the curried goat every day 
and often sell out,” Barbara Nichols 
says. (This writer can attest that it’s 
delicious.) Steve Nichols makes the 
et-tart, ruby-red sorrel teabyboil- 
igthe flowers and putting in “a hint 
of ginger,” says his wife. 
The truck can 
be found Monday 
through Saturday 
from noon to 6 p.m. 
outside the America’s 
Best Inn at 959 
Putney Road. 


Local creperie the 

SKINNY PANCAKE will 

expand to the Burlington 
International Airport by this 
winter, according to airport 
representatives and SP co-owner benjy 
aoler. The eateries, to open in mid- 
December, will include a chubby muffin 
kiosk across from the check-in coun- 
ters and full-service Skinny Pancake 
cafes in both concourses, says Ryan 
Betcher, who handles marketing, leases 
and contracts for the airport. 

The contract for BTVs current 
concessions operator, One Flight 
Up, expired earlier this year, and the 
airport put out a request for bids for 
the winter of 2012. The Skinny Pancake 
landed the contract because “of the 
amount of infrastructure they’ll be 
putting in,” Betcher says, as well as SP's 
focus on local foods. 

According to Adler, the airport loca- 
tions will offer snacks and sandwiches 
in addition to (of course) crepes, coffee 
drinks, local wine, beer and spirits. 



and the faintly spicy paste on top didn't 
connect with it. The bed of quinoa on 
which the chicken rested was studded 
with edamame, which provided the 
grain with its only flavor. 

Much tastier was a pork chop topped 
with a tart mince of green apples and 
tomatillos and served atop a creamy 
mushroom risotto. The meat was 
succulent and peppery, and the sauce 
seemed tinged with sage. 

Entrees at Bailiwicks come with 
soup or a salad. Though the strawberry- 
champagne vinaigrette that dressed the 
baby greens was a touch too acidic, the 
cream of tomato soup — actually closer 
to bisque — had an addictive, spicy kick. 


The bread that was promised never 
arrived, but we still managed to become 
totally stuffed. 

As we departed, clutches of 
jovial people filled the bar — men in 
button-down shirts watching football, 
bearded guys in Carhartts sharing 
pints, quartets of thirtysomething 
women dishing over martinis. The 
teeming bar and full parking lot — on 
a Wednesday night, no less — made 
clear that Bailiwicks is already filling 
an important niche in St. J. © 
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All Together Now 

Cellist Zog Keating may look like she’s playing solo, but she doesn’t 
sound like it. Not after she starts tapping her foot, activating 



MAKE STUFF! : Defunct bicycle parts become 
Info. 264-9687. 6 


etc. 

VERMONT CHAPTER OFTHE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ PEOPLE'S CHOICE 
AWARDS Excellence in architecture is recog- 
nized at this public reception, which honors two 
projects chosen as favorites by the general pub- 
lic. BCA Center, Burlington. 6 p.m. Info. 425-6162. 


fi lm 

CLASSIC FILM SERIES : Tom Blachly and Rich 

Public Library. Marshfi eld. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426- 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: Brad 

ing fl ghtfor reinventton after the closure of its 
General Motors plant. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET Crafters, bakers and 
farmers share their goods in the center of the 
town, Barre City Hall Park, 3-6:30 p.m. Free, Info, 

COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: Vendors pres- 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB : Folks gather weekly to 
play the deceptively simple — and highly strate- 
gic — Asian board game. Uncommon Grounds, 
Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free: bring a set if you have 
one. Info. 860-9587, dfelcan@yahoo.com. 

health &fi tness 

MEDITATION & DISCUSSION Powerful energies 

Jay. 7-8 p.m. Donations accepted. Info. 988-0449. 

kids 

BABY TIME PLAYGROUP : Crawling tots and 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 
a.m.-noon. Free: preregister. Info. 658-3659. 
ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP : Children and their 
adult caregivers immerse themselves in singing 
activities and more. American Legion. Enosburg 
Falls, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP Youngsters entertain 
themselves with creative activities and snack 
time. Bent Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfi eld, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 
listen to age-appropriate lit Highgate Public 
Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

MAY'S WORLD MUSIC & MOVEMENT: Energetic 
children lace up their dancing shoes for a fun 
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The Plot Thickens 

In case you needed a little help getting in the mood for Halloween this year, 
along comes Hamlet, arguably Shakespeare’s greatest play and “one of the 
world's fi rst psychological thrillers,” according to Montpelier’s Lost Nation 
Theater. It also has the best depressive soliloquy ever: To be or not to be... The 
familiar tragedy comes dripping with revenge, murder, madness and ghosts, but 
LNT pushes the drama to another level with original music and seven "fi ghter- 
musicians.” What dreams may come? 


© CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 


CLASS LISTING. 


■HAMLET 

Preview performance . ursday, October 11, 7 p.m., at Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 
$15. Also Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 13. 8 p.m.: and Sunday, October 14, 7 
p.m. S30: and Saturday matinee. October 13, 2 p.m. S15. Check online calendar for 
show schedule through October 28. Info. 229-0492. Iostnationtheater.org 



Tunes of Triumph 

Called “the most inspiring band you’ll ever see" by the 
London Guardian, Staff Benda Bilili bring a mix of Afro- 
rumba, Latin rhythms, homemade instruments and 
indomitable spirit to the stage. The eight members 
of this Congolese band — whose name means "look 
beyond appearances" — have overcome daunting 
obstacles, from homelessness to childhood polio. Half 
the musicians perform from wheelchair-tricycles as the 
group uses its international visibility to increase political 
awareness. Africa’s fi nest street 
come to Vermont on their first U.S. tour. 



OCTOBER 1214 ETC. 


T wo centuries after the War 
of 1812, historians are still 
discovering shipwrecks 
from that confl ict in North 
American waterways. To mark 
the bicentennial, Lake Champlain 
Maritime Museum's replica canal schooner, Lo/s 
McClure, set sail four months ago, documenting 
wrecks in Canada, the Great Lakes, the Erie 
Canal and the Lake Champlain basin. ° is weekend, the 
vessel returns to Vergennes. Landlubbers join American and 
Canadian dignitaries, including Gov. Peter Shumlin, to welcome her 
home with refreshments, history expositions, a performance by the 
Lake Champlain Brass Quintet and a chance to step aboard the 88- 
foot schooner. 


VERMONT DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES COUNCIL 


calendar 




New Project Funds Available 


are pleased to announco our award 
competition for projects to improve the lives of 
Vermonters with developmental disabilities 
through advocacy that links people with policy 
markers at a local, reqional and state level. 

We invite applications for: 

• Advocacy in Action • Vermont Families Project 
• Advocacy Response Network Project • 


Deadline to Apply is November S. 2012 

Learn more on how to apply, how to become a 
member, and other great opportunities available, 
phone (802) 828-1310 email vtddc@state.vt.us 

toll free (888) 317-2006 web www.ddc.vermont.qov/ 


Si Ijan&sotnc pianist. 
Screaming fans. 
Umlii out concerts. 
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THE CLASSICAL STATION 


101.7 fm 

ME ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 



language 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Par/a Itafiano? 



music 

ROBERT SARAZIN BLAKE. STAN OUVA. CHRIS 
OSTUNI: Local and regional artists share song- 
writing, storytelling and poetry in the gallery. 

518-314-9872. 

Center, Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free: preregister 
(space is limited), info, 863-8652. 

outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: In 2007. a 

center was recovered in Mexico. Folks catch, tag 
and release the migrating monarchs to help with 
future connections. North Branch Nature Center. 
Montpelier, 3:30 p,m. $3-5: free for members. 
Info. 229-6206. 

THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: Weather 





politics 

CUPCAKES » THE CONGRESSMAN: AN EVENING 
WITH PETER WELCH: The U.S. Congressman 

Vermonters, from farm subsidies to energy policy 
to controversial topics before the Supreme 
Court. Old Town Hall. Brookfield. 7-8:30 p.m. Free, 
Info, 276-3776. 

PUT PEOPLE FIRST CANDIDATE FORUM: As part 
of a statewide grassroots initiative, the Vermont 
Human Rights Council builds a movement for 
real democracy by raising awareness of today's 
important issues. Montpelier High School, 6-8 
p.m. Free. Info. 861-4892. 

DOING ABOUT Vermont's FUTURE: Candidates 
Paul Dame. Rep. Dustin Degree, Cassandra Gekas 
and Rep. Jill Krowinski speak with the state's 
young professionals about election topics af- 
fecting their generation. Alumni Auditorium, 
Champlain College, Burlington, panel discussion. 
6-7:30 p.m.: networking reception. 7:30-9 p.m. 
Free. Info. 598-7704. 

seminars 

community herb class: Andrew wolf 
explores the history, physiology and energet- 
ics of aphrodisiac herbology, and folks go home 
with tailored "erotic elixirs." Vermont Center for 
Integrative Herbalism. Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. $10- 
12: additional $8 materials fee: preregister. Info, 
224-7100. info®vtherbcenter.org. 

EMPOWERING YOUR INTENTIONS: Proactive 
people go beyond hopes and wants as they 
learn how to tackle life's bigger issues. Hunger 
Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 223-8004. ext. 202, infoOhun- 
germountain.coop. 

INTRODUCTION TO SACRED COCREATION: Nessa 

Rothsteins helps folks investigate simple desires 
by using the philosophy of sacred geometry. 

Yoga Mountain Center, Montpelier. 5:30-7 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 232-2062. 


sport 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 



NORTHEAST KINGDOM ROLLER DERBY LEAGUE 
OPEN RECRUITMENT: Roll models of all abil- 


Recreation of Orleans County. Derby, 7-9 p.r 
Free. Info. 323-4613, nekderby@gmail.com. 


talks 

CHARLES RUSSELL: The professor emeritus 
of English and American studies at Rutgers 



ELIZABETH MARLOWE: Colgate University's 



PUBLIC MEETING ON F-35S: Jim Dumont, lawyer 
for the Stop the F-35 Coalition, weighs in on the 
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theater 



words 


BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 





THU.ll 

agriculture 

INDOOR LANDSCAPING: Got a green thumb? 
At-home horticulturalists learn about bringing 
Breen into their living Kene.^Gardener's 


crafts 

WOMAN'S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females 
work on artful projects at a biweekly meet- 
up. Essex Alliance Church. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 





to improving the lives of the blind community. 
Food is locally sourced: music adds to the eve- 
ning. BCA center. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $45. Info. 


WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators 



games 

CHESS GROUP: Novice and expert players com- 
p.m. $2. Info, 324-1143. 

health & fitness 

FITNESS HULA-HOOPING: Hula-Hoopers wiggle 
their hips in a cardio workout aimed at improv- 
ing coordination, balance and stamina. Union 
Elementary School, Montpelier. 7-8 p.m. $10. Info, 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: Adults immunize them- 
selves against the infectious disease. Kings 
Daughters Home, St. Albans. 10 a.m.-noon. $35 
for recipients without coverage. Info. 527-7531. 
START THE CONVERSATION: FILM & 
WORKSHOP: Mike Bernhagen and Terry 
Kaldhusdal's documentary Consider the 
Conversation sparks a discussion about prepar- 
ing for end-of-life care. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 


etc. 

BACON THURSDAYS: Folks come for plates of 
bacon and creative dipping sauces and stay for 
music, conversation and a "roadkill party.’ Wear 
skins and furs for $1 off drinks. Nutty Steph's. 
Middlesex. 7-10 p.m. Cost of food: cash bar. Info, 
229-2090. 

ghosts OF UVM: Suspense builds as paranor- 


kids 

alburgh PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships 
over music and movement Alburgh Family 
Center of NCSS, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
BOARD GAMES: Kids ages 9 and up find enter- 
tainment from a box. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 3-3:45 p,m. Free: preregister. 

FARMYARD STORY TIME: cute cows, sheep 


smugglers, madmen and hermits. Royall Tyler 
Theatre, UVM, Burlington.7 p.m. $13.50; arrive 10 
minutes before start time. Info. 863-5966. 
HOPKINS CENTER 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: Folks fSte the performing- 
arts venue with a weekend of music, theater, 
dance and film. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth 
College. Hanover, N.H.. 7 p.m. Various prices; 
see hop.dartmouth.edu for full schedule. Info, 
603-646-2422. 


IGNITE BURLINGTON: ’Enlighten us, but make it 
quick* is the mantra of this forum for local celeb- 
rities and businesspeople. Speakers share their 
ideas In compelling 5-minute presentations. 

Film House, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington, cash bar and reception. 4:45 


and chickens look on as little ones flock to 
the Children's Farmyard for weekly activities. 
Shelburne Farms, 10:15-11 a.m. Regular farm 
admission. $5-8: free to members, Shelburne 
residents and kids under 3. Info. 985-8686. 
FLETCHER TUMBLE TIME: Exuberant youngsters 
find an outlet for all of that energy. Gymnasium, 
Fletcher Elementary School, Cambridge, 9-10:30 

FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adven- 
tures with lyrics. Haston Library. Franklin, 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

LEGO FUN: Budding architects in grades K and 
up piece together snazzy structures. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


film 

‘STILL MO VING: PILOBOLUS AT FORTY’: Jeffrey 
Ruoffs 2012 documentary traces the origins of 
this modern dance company, which was formed 
in a Dartmouth class in 1971. Loew Auditorium. 
Black Family Visual Arts Center. Dartmouth 


MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 
learners master early-literacy skills through 
tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public Library. 
Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4369. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 


The Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium's William Eddy Lecture Series Presents 

The New 
UN I VE RS E Jr 

human I f(7vv\| 

FUTURE V WA- ; ).) I 

Cosmology Could W) 

Transform the World 

Friday, October 12™ Fairbanks 

7-9 PM ^MUSEUM 

in the Alexander Iwilight Iheater 

at Lyndon State College >2-/ & planetarium 


YOU CAN DO 
BETTER 

Get your ghoulish self 
to a Goodwill 
Retail Store, 
the Halloween 
1 Headquarters. 


one-of-a-kind, 



all original 
American tourist, 
groovy hippy, 


glamorous movie star, 
and save money. 

^Bry spooktacular. 


